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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
LORD LOVAT AND DUNCAN FORBES: THE 45. 


Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes, of 
Culloden. From Original Sources. By J. “Hill 
Burton, Advocate, author of the ‘‘ Life of David 
Hume.” Pp. 388. Chapman and Hall (one of 
their Seties of Original Works). 

Two interesting memoirs from a thoroughly able 
hand, and a mind, we would say, fully capable of 
appreciating Plutarch, and not failing far from 
taking that illustrious ancient as a model. The 
contrast between the wily Fraser and the straight- 
forward Forbes has afforded him a golden oppor- 
tunity; and, in our opinion, he has made a most 
excellent use of it, His volume, too, appears very 
opportunely, just after the public attention has 
been called to the fate of the Stuart dynasty by the 
publication of Mr. Glover, to which volume the 
present might almost be a sequél. 

The singular character and fortunes of Lord 
Lovat probably led Mr. Burton to give him the 
foremost place in this biography. Had it been de- 
cided by worth, the order would have been re- 
versed. But still, commiserating the aged head 
laid upon the block, when fourscore years had 
blanched its scanty locks, we must confess that 
the life of this strange personage does possess more 
of seductive interest than that of his steady con- 
temporary on the other side. For it is vividly 
observed. by Mr. Burton, that it was once sug- 
gested to him “by. one whose power of drawing a 
rapid and picturesque sketch of character and 
events realised the idea upon the spot, that it 
would be' difficult to find a life presenting so many 
prominent topics for the .biographer’s pen as that 
of Lord Lovat. At one time a mountain brigand, 
hunted from cave to cave—at another a laced cour- 
tier; welcomed by the first circle in Europe. In 

et a powerful baron, with nearly half a king- 
ae his back—in winter, dragged ignomini- 
ously to the block. By turns a soldier, a states- 
man, a Highland’chief, a judge administering the 

Jaw of the land, and, if tradition speak truth, a Je- 

suit and a parish priest. Uniting the loyal Pres- 

byterian Whig with the Catholic Jacobite, and sup- 
ing both characters with equal success.” 

To which the.author judiciously adds : 

“Tt was believed that these strange vicissitudes 
in fortune, and contrasts in character, if simply 
told, and offered to the reader along with the means 
of estimating his genius, his versatility, and his 
remarkable influence over other men, might fur- 
nish a volume capable both of pleasing and in- 
structing. On further consideration, the author 
thought he could direct such a record of character 
and events toa moral purpose of no small moment. 
Contemporary with Lovat, born and reared near 
the same spot, and closely entwined with the more 
memorable incidents of his career, was one whose 
character and history were as different from his 
as the sunshine from the shade. Closely as. exter- 
nal circumstances brought them together, the con- 
ttast was not entirely innate, but represented dif- 
ferences in the moral soil out of which they respec- 
tively grew, and the moral atmosphere which each 
ofthem inhaled, If Lovat’s histery be a type of 
the old reign of fraud and force, rendered the more 
conspicuous by protruding into an.era of trangi- 
tion, Forbes is a character as strongly marked .in 
its solitary anticipation of an age still further .ad- 
Vanced in integrity and humanity. These two 
characters thus bring-into- one focus the extremi- 
ties of distant ages, and shew side by side distinct 

Enlarged 61.) 





eriods in the history of civilisation. Judge Jef- 
reys and Sir Samuel Romilly, separated from each 
other by nearly a century and a half, are not al 
greater contrast in all that seems to mark the 
moral influence of different ages of society, than 
these two men, who breathed the same mountain 
air, fought side by side in the same battles, and 
sat at the same board. It was believed that the 
united picture, if correctly drawn, might prove a| 
useful chapter of that philosophy which history | 
teaches through example; and that biography pre- 
sents few opportunities of shewing so clearly the 
extent to which man is capable of improvement,— 
the fruit and flowers that may be reared where 
weeds and desolation are seen; the wealth of the 
elements that lie at the disposal of the moral and 
social reformer. To accomplish this end, it was 
necessary to let facts convey to the mind their own 
impression and their own moral. In the life of 
Forbes, the author may have shewn, in the tone of 
his narrative, a partiality for the character of a 
good man, which few will be inclined to censure. 
In the memoir of Lovat, there is a more strict ad- 
herence to pure narrative; for, indeed, it was felt 
that, in addition to the picture which the bare 
statemenc of facts presented, any denunciations, or 
rhetorical appeals to the moral indignation of the 
reader, would be but gilding refined gold, or paint- 
ing the lily. It has been the author’s object from 
the beginning, to place very little faith in previous 
narratives, whether traditional or contemporary, 
but to take his materials from authentic docu- 
ments; and the reader will not probably feel, that 
this restriction of the medium through which they 
are seen has divested the character and career of 
this extraordinary man of any of their marvels.” 

Quite the contrary; but we critically object to 
the preceding simile anent gilding refined gold, 
&c., which is inapplicable to denunciations, or 
appeals to moral indignation. It is, in fact, an 
example of the simile of dissimilitude, which it is 
odd should have escaped from the pen of so correct 
and superior a writer. 

The particulars of Lovat’s career occupy 267 
pages, exhibit a good deal of new matter without 
changing the complexion ofthe old familiar tale 
and tragedy, and lead the reader along from first 
to last as powerfully as the best invented tale of 
fiction embellished by genius. The real is quite 
equal tothe finest flights of the imaginative, and 
the truth is not.to be surpassed by the best in- 
vented fiction. -To mutilate it by quotation would 
be an injury, and we therefore pass it, with strong 
recommendation to readers, to offer a few words of. 
and from the succeeding memoir. 

‘Tt is a relief (says Mr. Burton) to the writer, 
as it may probably be to the reader, to turn from 
th@ intricacies of a mind twisting itself to suit the 
turns of fortune, and to profit by every recurring 
change in the course of events, to an honest, simple 
character, shaping itself according to principles, 
which, if they be not abstractly right, are yet illu- 
mined by the light of a conscience within. The 
relief is something like that which the anatomist 
of society experiences when, after threading the 
gloomy noisy streets of a city, and inhaling its 
tainted at e, he reaches the open fields, and. 
breathes the pure air of heaven beneath the light 
of day. His city travels may have developed many 
wonders. Close beside the: indications of squalor 
and vice are the monuments of the accumulated 
labour of great intellects: old historical associa- 
tions strew the path; modern wonders of science 
compete with them for admiration; the great world 








of man has been laid open for examination into 
the sources both of its greatness and its misery. 
The pursuit is not without its interest and its dig- 
nity; but the sunshine and the fresh green, the 
pure breeze and the clear water, have double charms 
by contrast when the task is finished.’ 

The life of Duncan Forbes is traced from his 
birth to his death, 1685 to 1747; and an excellent 
use is made of the mss. at Culloden,* in illustrat- 
ing its more unknown particulars. His services 
in Forty-five, and the ungrateful return for them, 
seemingly because he desired to mingle some small 
humanity with the sternness of vindictive retri- 
bution, are well elucidated, and his whole charac- 
ter brought out in a solid form and clear light.. 
We have hardly read any thing in the way of: 
biographical study more complete or more edi- 
fying. 

in early life Duncan Forbes conformed to the 
general habits of the country at that period, and 
was a decided bon vivant. It wanted more than 
half-a-century after his death to modify the high- 
jinks habits of its gentry. 

“ Let us now (says the author) take a general 
glance at the social habits of Duncan Forbes in 
early life. Among them conviviality occupied a 
far more prominent place than social moralists of 
the present day would consider compatible with 
the decorum ofa high official person, professing 
serious religious opinions. Not few are the indi- 
cations throughout his correspondence of the in- 
fluence of wine ; indeed, he seems in his noviciate, 
before he became a crown lawyer, to have been a 
prime ringleader among jolly fellows. His friend, . 
John Macfarlane, apparently the same gentleman 
who was Lovat’s law agent, writing to him on the 
21st of April, 1715, complains in moving terms of 
the decay of hilarity since his departure ; and says, 
‘a tappit hen, a bird as peculiar to you as the 
eagle to Jove, has not been seen amongst us since 
that event.’} Apparently, much about the same 
time, his friend Dr. Clark addresses him with the 
following mystical reference to his convivial pow- 
ers: ‘ Ringleader of Raccabites,—We have enjoyed 
such a physical peace of mind since we were deli- 
vered from thy usurped tyrannical government, 
that it’s the constant prayer of the body, ‘ may 
the month of May last for ever.’ We have been 
at no little pains to point out the reason of your 
appearance, as astronomers do of a comet, and 
after long and diligent inquiries, we have agreed 
that as the church militant was to be pestered with 
an antichrist, so the body physical was to suffer 
under some such scourge for the sin of dulness. I 
have a great'many arguments which induce me to 
believe you are the man (the beast, I mean), and I 
intend to write a dissertation which shall evince 
it to demonstration.’ 

“* The following little statement in a letter to his 
brother tells its own story in a very few words: ‘ I 
am so uneasy that I cannot write much, though, to 
make you easy, Clarky, who is with me, says, 
‘ Deel care, if ye had drunk less at denner, you 
would not complain.’ His causa scientie that my 
disease is, that he who dined with me is as sick as 
I.’ The demands, indeed, which society then 





* Mr. Burton hints that a further use of these mss. 
may be made hereafter for one of the subscription book~ 
societies. We trust that this will be dohe.—Ed. L. @. 

+ “ms. at Culloden House” [but the author does not 
state what the tappit hen was. It was a bottle measur- 
ing between a quart and a magnum, the cork of which, 
with brown wax upon it, and rounded off like a cham- 
Pagne a very closely resembled the top-knot of a fowl, 
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made on a man who had a head capable both of 
standing claret and entertaining company, were 
very formidable ; and if he was rising in the world, 
gaining golden opinions among. men, and shewing 
his aptitude for high stations, he had to drink all 
the larger draughts of wine, to shew that he was 
not deficient in that main element of public great- 
ness. Drinking through a session with his lawyer 
brethren, in Edinburgh would be no light task. 
When he went north, he would have to recom- 
mence convivialities to keep up the family influ- 
ence among the Highland chiefs and the barons of 
Moray; and as the northern air has the reputation 
of counteracting the effects of intoxicating draughts, 
the potations of Edinburgh would have to be ba- 
lanced by wider and deeper libations at Inverness. 
That his constitution sometimes felt the pressure 
of these laborious enjoyments, we find from such 
occasional passages as the following, from a letter 
dated Inverness, 26th of September, 1716, and 
addressed apparently to one of his jovial friends 
in Edinburgh. ‘ For my own part I am almost 
wearied of this wicked world; one wish, and but one, 
I had when I left you concerning myself, that I 
might enjoy eight days free of company and claret. 
How I have succeeded you may guess by this, that 
though to-day it be just a month since I saw you, 
“I have not yet buckled a shoe, that is, 1 have not 
been one day out of my boots,’ When in the 
north, he would have to do duty side by side with 
his brother the laird, whose feats in this depart- 
ment of human exertion were so distinguished even 
in that age that he was honoured with the name of 
Bumper John, to distinguish him from all other 
lairds of Culloden.” 

What different sounds and orgies was fatal Cul- 
loden doomed to hear and witness! for the pathetic 
old Jacobite song mournfully laments: 

“« Lang may Scotland rue the day 
She. saw her clans sae wildly flying ; 
Culloden’s hills were hills o’ wae, 

Her honour lost, her warriors dying. 
For Duncan, now, nae mair is ready; 
Donald, now, nae mair is ready ; 
The sword has fa’en frae out his han’, 
His bonnet blue lies stained and bluidy.” 

In 1725 we have another original glance at the 
north, with some apt observations : 

“ During his illness, Forbes took a ramble in the 
Highlands, uniting the pursuit of health with those 
inquiries into the political state of the country, 
which he never lost an opportunity of carrying on. 
He pursued neither of the objects that now carry 
multitudes into the bosom of the mountains—the 
scenery and the game. He has left nothing be- 
hind him to shew that he had much love of scenery 
of any description. Ifhe had been dn admirer of 
the mountains of his native north, bé would have 
been a remarkable exception to his ¢ontemporaries, 
both Scottish and English; for no writer of the age 
ever thinks that he ought, in nary courtesy, to 
speak of ‘ the mountain and the flood,’ except to 
abuse both; and even those who have afforded the 
most lively accounts of the scenéry—such as Burt, 
the engineer officer—have on their pictures the 
animation of bitterness and contempt. Among all 
the changes of opinion which a century has pro- 
duced, few would probably give more astonishment 
to the writers of the age of which we speak, than 
the admiration with which, since the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake’ entered the fashi6nable circles, it has become 
the etiquette to charActerise Highland scenery. 
We find, then, no tfaces of the picturesque in 
Forbes’s correspondeéfice in his wanderings; and 
it was a matter of much deeper interest than the 
scenery or the weather, to be able to tell his friend 
Scrope, on the 2d of September, 1726, ‘ The High- 
lands are at present in full rest. There is not the 
least complaint of robberies or depredations, and 
a great stick has b as fashionable an instru- 
ment in a Highlander’s hand, as a broadsword or 
pistol by his side used formerly to be.’ ”’ 

The President accompanied Johnny Cope in his 
rash expedition, but excuses that general from the 
satirical censure to which his misfortunes were so 








copiously subjected. He (Forbes) consequently 
ran great personal risks. 

“We have (Mr. Burton relates) already had to 
record the attack made by the Frasers on Culloden 
Hoase, in October ; it may be taken as a specimen 
of the dangers which the President had made up 
his mind to encounter as the natural consequence 
of the duties he had undertaken. In February, the 
march of the Highland army northwards rendered 
it necessary that Forbes and Loudon should retreat 
to a district where the small body of men under 
their charge would not be liable to encounter an 
enemy of overwhelming numbers. On the 18th of 
February they crossed the ferry of Kessock, on the 
Moray Frith, ang entered Ross-shire. Here they 
believed themse Ives to be safe, as a ship-of-war 
watched the Frith.. A portion of the Highland 
army, however, under the conduct of Moir of Stony- 
wood, crossed the ferry in small boats, with the 
protection of a fog, and compelled Forbes and his 
friend to make a second retreat on the 20th of 
March.* As the Earl of Cromarty—one of the 
slippery correspondents with whom Forbes had 
been in treaty about the independent companies— 
was approaching from the north to join the rebels, 
the retreat was chiefly westward. There is a Ms., 
not very important in the nature of its contents, 
which is yet curious, as it enables one to trace the 
steps of the journey made by Forbes. It is called, 
‘ Account of money laid out by John Hay for the 
President, 1745-6.’ Many of the .entries in this 
account are for the items of expenditure in pro- 
viding for the President and his guard. Thus on 
March the 3d there is charge ‘to a cow bought for 
the table at Overskibo, 1/. 13s. 4d.’ On the 11th 
there is ‘to a cow that the guard killed without 
orders, 2/. 1s.’ There are entries for aqua-vite to 
the guard, and for wine to their superiors. On the 
22d of March they appear to have reached Loch 
Broom, a long, wild arm of the sea, on the west 
coast of Ross-shire, On the 23d they reached Loch 
Carron, farther south, in reference to which there 
is the entry, ‘to the minister's daughter at Loch 
Carron, 1/. 1s.’ On the 26th there is an entry, 
‘two hired horses from Loch Carron to Loch Alsh, 
2s. 6d.’ Loch Alsh is the isthmus between the 
main land and the Isle of Skye, and they appear to 
have crossed over to the island, the greater part of 
which belonged to the friendly Chief of Macleod, 
on that or the following day. Few of the payments 
appear to have been made for entertainment at 
inns, of which there were not perhaps above three 
or four on the whole route. Yet the fugitives seem 
to have lived well, if we may judge from some of 
the charges: thus, ‘ April the 1th, toa man that 
brought butter, a large cheese, and a black cock, 
2s.’ ‘To the Laird of Macleod’s servant, that 
brought wine, &c., 2s. 6d.’ ‘April the 19th, to 
the Baillie of Glenelg’s servant for a roebuck, 
2s. 6d.’ One item in their viands was ‘ four creels 
of oysters,’ a luxury not much known to this day 
in the Isle of Skye. On the 18th of April there is 
an entry ‘to Lord Seaforth’s servant that brought 
a letter, 2s.’ We can easily imagine what must 
have been the momentous purport of the letter. 
The battle of Culloden had been fought two days 
previously. From this time the fugitives turned 
their steps eastward, and on the 26th of April we 
find an entry, ‘to the ferry-boat at Kessock, and a 
yaule that came to the pier at Inverness, 4s. 6d.’ 

The triumphant return was not a joyous one. 
He had not infused his own humane and manly 
spirit into the people who were the mechanical in- 
struments of that triumph in which he was the 
chief agent; and it was followed by cruelties that 
to his beneficent and patriotic spirit must have 
made victory but a small degree better than defeat. 
He returned to find the home of his fathers—of old 
the abode of honest hospitality, of studious seclu- 
sion, and of the higher studies of statesmanship— 





© “Letter to the Duke of Newcastle: ms. at Culloden 
louse.” 
+ ‘‘ms, at Culloden House.” 


converted into the shambles of the great butcher of 
the age. There was scarce an old grey stone oy 
the moor, or a venerable tree, or a solitary stream 
hallowed by the sweetest of early recollections 
that was not stained with blood, and doomed to hy 
for ages associated with some legend of cruelty, 
He, who had been the advocate of strong preven. 
tives, but of a mild retaliation, was destined, as jf 
it were to throw the greater contempt on his medj. 
ation, to have the bleeding trophies of the exter. 
minating sword laid down at his own door. 1) 
few did these memorable cruelties bring a mor 
bitter heart-ache than to the strong-hearted kinj 
old man, who had borne so much of the burden anj 
heat of the struggle, that gave others the power of 
so bitterly employing the victory. He made fey 
complaints of the manner in which his counsel 
were received, but we have many indications jy 
the observations of others that he in vain recom. 
mended merciful measures. Among the Jacobites, 
who may probably be viewed as the best judges of 
the comparative merits of men who had been greg 
enemies of their cause, this anecdote was presery. 
ed: ‘What do you think of the return the Lon 
President of the Court of Session, the graciouw 
Duncan, met with for all his remarkable services! 
remarkable indeed they were, and yet the utmost 
scorn and contempt he had in return for them, 
When his lordship was paying his levee to the 
Duke of Cumberland at Inverness, he thought fit 
(as it well became his character and station) to 
make mention of ‘the laws of the country,’ &, 
To which the Duke of Cumberland was pleased tp 
say, ‘The laws of the country! my lord, I’ll make 
a brigade give laws, by God,’* 

* Forbes’s friend already mentioned, Dr. Clark, 
told a tea-party in the house of Lady Bruce, in 
Leith, in 1751, ‘ That the Duke had a very odd un- 


lucky expression when in Inverness, which made . 


him very low in the opinion of many ; and it was 
this, that when the Duke spoke of the President, 
he used to say, ‘ That old woman who talked to me 
about humanity.’ ’+ 

The Memoir thus concludes: 

* His life closed on the 10th of December, 1747. 
So died a man both great and good, who, like all 
the erring human race, mingled some defects with 
his virtues; yet they were with him so open and 
natural, that they enable us the better to feel the 
reality of his excellences, as part of a character 
that is set before us in all its merely human pro- 
portions, and claims no ideal.perfection. Five 
years after his death his fellow-lawyers erected a 
statue to his memory, worthily placed in that 
noble old hall, where the memory of his services 
and his character still lives, as of one who altered 
and elevated the tone of professional and judicial 
morality in his day, and left, even to the present 
generation, a greater legacy of sound and honest 
principles than they might have been able to 
achieve without his aid. There is something in 
this statue of the florid drapery and excited man- 
ner ofits French artist, Roubiliac; but the accu- 
racy with which the features are portrayed is suf- 
ficient to impart a solemn dignity to the marble 
face, whence a slightly profuse tone in the adjuncts 
of the statue makes a scarcely perceptible deduc- 
tion. In this and in the other representations of 
President Forbes, for his portrait holds a respect- 
ed place in many a household and many a public 
institution of his native country, we can see that 
nature, by a harmony of mental and corporeal 
qualities, not often exemplified, represented the 
excellences of his mind with singular precision, in 
a countenance which has scarcely been excelled 
for the united expression of open honesty, firm- 
ness, intellect, mee | gentleness.” 








* “Chambers’s Jacobite Memoirs, p. 333.” 
a “The Lyon in Mourning—ms. belonging to Mr, Cham 
Ts. 
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. SHERIDAN KNOWLES NOVELLIST. 
‘George Lovell; a Novel. By J. Sheridan Knowles, 
~~ guthor of “ Virginius,” ‘ William Tell,” “ The 
Hunchback,” &c. 3 vols. E. Moxon. 
Anovet from our famed Dramatist is a curiosity 
which, merely from the circumstance of being 
written by one hitherto successfully devoted to 
another branch of literature, would be sure of pub- 
lic attraction; but it is besides not a little of a 
curiosity in itself. A widely ramified and extended 
dramatic plot serves to exhibit numerous theatric 
characters and eccentric ideas—the virtuous being 
most virtuous, the vicious most vicious, the good- 
natured most good-natured (witness the hero’s 
mother), the beautiful most beautiful, the bursts 
of feeling and passion most spontaneous and irre- 
sistible, and many of the descriptions peculiar to 
the genius of Sheridan Knowles, The hero is the 
homebred son of a wealthy jeweller, or, as the 
author makes a point of insisting upon the ortho- 
graphy, jeweler, and for whose house he journeys 
forth as a traveler. He falls in love, falls in with 
villains, falls out with many matters; mysteries of 
birth and parentage involve the scene ; and trials 
of every sort that can be imagined from the mate- 
rials, work out the story to the customary length 
of three volumes, and not five acts, as heretofore. 
We fancy that readers of every kind will find 
amusement in this performance, either in the 
events, the descriptions, or the idiosyncrasies of 
the author. He prefers education, even of boys 
in the position of George Lovell, under their pa- 
rents’ eyes to the roughing of public schools. ‘ This, 
my dear George (says his father, in preparing him 
to depart on his traveling mission) —this may be 
regarded as your first entrance upon the grand 
stage of the world; for which, it might be con- 
sidered by many, that you have been but imper- 
fectly prepared by home nurture. I might have 
easily effected the placing of you upon the founda- 
tion of one of our public schools; but I had my 


scruples, inasmuch as I never could divest myself 
of the idea that such establishments were not in- 
tended for the sons of the rich, and that accordingly 
by doing so I should commit an act of robbery upon 


some needy father. I might have sent you to a 
private seminary; but here I encountered an ob- 
jection, which, to be sure, equally exists in the 
former instance, namely, that youth becomes the 
instructor of youth in lessons which it were better 
not to learn. You know how few have been your 
associates of your own age; and you may recollect 
how jealous I have been as to their characters. It 
has been my first, my most constant wish, to see 
youa good man; and hence you have been edu- 
cated at home, where I thought, and, as I judged, 
tightly, that the inculcation of virtuous principles 
and the cherishing of virtuous feelings might be 
most efficaciously carried out. I felt no ambition 
to exclaim, as once, I am told, a father did when 
he was on the point of removing to one of the Uni- 
Versities a son who had been educated at an endow- 
ed collegiate school, ‘ There is no vice which they 
can teach him there of which he is not already the 
master.’ I never had any faith in the necessity of 
sowing one’s wild oats. Such a thing is never 
dreamed of with reference to the other sex; why, 
then, should it hold with regard to ours? I cannot 
conceive how the soil can be benefited. I can per- 
fectly well understand how it may be impaired, 
deteriorated, corrupted by the crop.’ The jeweler 
mused again, while the young man looked over the 
papers which he had received. ‘ Ay,’ he went on. 
‘Yourwork is before you. System will get through 
it, Apportion your time, and give to every part 
its proper occupation. This you can do the more 
easily, as you know that we have but one price, 
and that a fair one, Any thing beyond were usury, 
any thing short were loss. The saving in time 
and trouble is immense, and the comfort great—I 
mean, to the conscience. Never mix business with 
pleasure. Never make bargains over cups. It is 
the way to take advantage on one side or the other, 
and hardly consists with honesty. As to cups, the 





fewer of those the better. The propensities which 
meni share with the brute, they exalt; those which 
distinguish them from him, they depress. Judge 
theconsequence. He is lucky who pays but a head- 
ache for a debauch. A heartache is the more fre- 
quent cost—cost, too, that may be ruinously heavy. 
Our customers will invite you. Go! Keep your 
host’s hour for waiting upon him; have your own 
for taking leave, and keep that also. Change it 
forno man. Relaxation proves the man of busi- 
ness perhaps even more than business itself.” . 

Hamlet’s advice to the Players might have sug- 
gested and been a model for these counsels. But 
George proceeds; and being the hgir to notoriously 
great wealth and good in the city, meets with 
hearty welcomes every where, on which the author 
breaks into an enthusiastic autobiographical retro- 
spection. 

“ Young Lovell lost no time in delivering his 
introductions and credentials; and cordial in every 
instance was his reception. He came with the 
all-persuasive recommendation of being the son of 
a substantial man. The prosperous are thrice 
warranted against coldness, even on the part of 
those with whom they never shook a hand before. 
How promptly proffered is the clasp! How it 
meets them more than halfway! And yet can we 
ourselves forget the welcome that greeted us, when, 
poor—almost stark-naked in our circumstance— 
we. entered as a foreigner, a perfect stranger, a 
city, the inhabitants of which share with their 
countrymen the reputation of exclusive clannish- 
ness, with only half a dozen letters of recom- 
mendation in our hand? How those letters were 
honoured! How those to whom we brought 
them collected their connexions and friends around 
us, feasted and fostered us! How their kindness 
warmed into attachment, not slowly, but rapidly ; 
not transiently, but permanently! How that at- 
tachment has cheered and gladdened us for nearly 
thirty years! How it manifests now all the solicitude 
and fervour of an own brother’slove! Glasgow! 
capital of hospitable cities! we neither drew our 
breath in you nor spent our youth in you. You are 
neither part nor parcel of our fatherland ; yet base 
were we to utter penury of mind and heart did we 
not feel as your son; for never son of your own 
was cherished by you more fondly, more cleavingly, 
than we were! Were? Ay,andare! May your 
civic motto be ever fulfilled! May you flourish, 
old Glasgow !” 

The grace and feminine nature of Knowles’ stage 
heroines have ever been the admiration of all com- 
petent judges; and as a contrast we may give a 
variety in the portrait of his heroine here, smack- 
ing more certainly of the physical than of the 
mental : 

“ What was the fact? The glimpse of but a 
portion of what seemed to be a female figure of the 
most exquisite mould, combined with other obvious 
circumstances, had excited an interest which made 
him feel restless and impatient under what was 
passing. He felt as if he had a right to be a party 
in whatever concerned a being with whose proper- 
ties, were he asked to prove his acquaintance, he 
could only instance a well-formed head, gracefully 
placed upon the white round neck that seated it; 
a pair of falling shoulders, whose outline displayed 
that grace which all appreciate, but which mocks 
defining ; a waist, whose delicate tapering aggran- 
dised the rich base whence it arose and towered; 
and a heel, the tiny span of which vouched for the 
instep and the ankle, that combine in the partner- 
ship which constitutes proportion and shape. Not 
a syllable could he write till the dialogue was con- 
cluded, and his companion had returned to his 
chair.” 

- We would have sworn to this having been written 
by Knowles, and no other person; but we must 
select another specimen, not interfering with the 
story. The mutual love has been declared; and a 
romantic fallacious incident causes it to be con- 
sidered extinct by the lady, when, “ with a changing 
cheek, she read the paper. When she came to the 





end, the hand which held it dropped upon her Jap. 
It was cruel in Lovell to suffer, much more to per= 
suade, the perusal of the paper, which bore witness 
to his early passion, accompanied though the re- 
collection was by the convincing proof of his gene- 
rous care forher. It was causing ber to look back, 
as it were, to the false position from which he wags 
endeavouring to withdraw her, and to multiply @ 
thousandfold her regrets at the incompatibility 
which admonished her to relinquish it, if possible. 
The poor girl sat all lost. There seemed to be @ 
collapse of every thing—cheer, wish, energy, cor~ 
poreal as well as mental. ‘ Phebe!’ said Lovell; 
but no answer was returned. The eye, which was 
fixed vacantly upon the flame of the candle, never 
moved. ‘Phoebe!’ he repeated, but fruitlessly. He 
reached forward, took the paper from her hand, 
restored to it its contents, which had fallen from it, 
again refolded it, and held it out toher. ‘ Take it,” 
said he, ‘ dear girl, and put it up.’ No hand did 
she extend to take it. He took her hand, and, 
placing the packet within it, closed it upon the 
gift, and then withdrew his own. The hand he 
relinquished fell where it lay before. ‘ Phoebe!” 
said he, more earnestly. She started, and at last 
looked at him. ‘ What?’ said she. ‘ Attend to 
me, Phebe,’ he rejoined. ‘ limplore you, attend 
to me. It is necessary, dear girl. Pray—pray 
arouse yourself, and listen to me; but first put up 
that paper.’ Almost unconsciously she deposited 
the packet in her bosom. At last, he guessed the 
cause of that abstraction, from which even yet she 
was but imperfectly recalled. He determined to 
turn her thoughts at once into another channel. 
* Phebe,’ he resumed, taking some cards from his 
pocket-book as he accosted her, ‘I wish you te 
take care of these: they contain my address; E 
give you several of them, as a solitary one might 
be easily lost or laid out of the way. It is true 
that the lady to whom you are going knows where 
I am to be found; but J am desirous that you should 
be provided against all accidents. Besides, you 
might wish to communicate with me without the 
privity of any other person. In short, my soul is 
full of anxiety about you. You have been beset ig 
London, and here again. We shall soon be se~- 
parated; and though I am assured that you are 
going to a place of safety, yet when my eye is no 
longer upon you—when it is impossible for me, 
perhaps, to see you at the very moment that either 
you or I may wish it—the disquietude that I can- 
not still refrain from feeling on your account re- 
quires that you should be supplied with every 
facility for apprising me of any advice or assist~ 
ance of which you may stand in need. I have 
written to London about you, and expect am 
answer in a post or two at furthest. In about 
three days from this we shall separate.’ 

‘¢ She had taken the cards and placed them be- 
side the packet, and seemed at first, for a time, to 
be attending to what he said; but towards the 
conclusion of his address she had relapsed into 
abstraction, and if possible, more deeply than be- 
fore. The truth was, that hitherto she had never 
adverted to the fact, that the arrangement whick 
had been proposed, adopted, and was now in pro- 
gress, would involve something very like a total 
separation from Lovell; nor was she aware that 
her departure from the inn was so close at hand, 
In ordering her things to be got ready, the land- 
lady had merely stipulated that they must be posi- 
tively finished before the expiration of three days, 
without mentioning the reason for urgency. Lovers 
that live apart can hardly be said to Jive, particu- 
larly in the case of cleaving woman! Their minutes, 
hours, days, months, and years, are vacancy, as to 
the enjoyment of existence. Try it! Occupy them, 
amuse them, if you can! They are automatons & 
There is neither brain nor heart within themf 
They act, and know it not !—Three days, and they 
should part! Three days, and who could tell wher 
she should listen to him, or look upon him again! 
They hardly know what it is to love, who love and 
prosper. They know not what a guest it is that 
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they have caught into their bosoms, until alarm 
arouses, or privation distracts that guest! Phebe 
Wished to die!’’ 

. ‘Then comes the comment : 

“‘ Expediency is contemptible, an insolent, an 
Gmpious bar to keep right from its due. Away 
with it! Man is never truly benefited by it, and 
his Creator unqualifiedly forbids it. The God of 
Truth utterly denounces it, and drives it to the 
bottom of the Pit! Were our own son to seek and 
to win the affections of a modest girl that scrubbed 
ur floor, or swept our carpet, he should marry 
hher and bring her to our table! We could not 
turn her out, without a heart! We should cherish 
and make much of her. There is no compromise 
an a question of honour, and honour is the claim of 
the peasant’s daughter, as well as that of the peer! 
Reader, we are accountable. We know that the eye 
sof our fellow-men is upon us, but there is an Eye, 
besides, in comparison with which the clearest 
vision of theirs is blindness! Ve dare not compro- 
mise. Fierce was the struggle! fierce, almost be- 
yond his faculty to support it! He started from 
his chair, and with folded arms began rapidly to 

ace the room up and down. At last it was over. 
E saw, or thought he saw, no option before him 
but that of pursuing the path which he had taken, 
and crushing the temptation which had almost in- 
duced him to diverge from it. ° * ° 

«<¢ We must correspond, you know,’ he added, 
after a slight pause. ‘ Shall we, sir?’ ‘ Yes— 
wand constantly.’ ‘ Constantly, sir?’ ‘Yes; I 
must give you a lesson in writing.’* ‘ Wil! you?’ 
maid she. ‘ Oh, thank you, sir! thank you! Till 
mow, I never thought of learning to write! I 
shall learn quickly, I am sure I shall!’ Accident 
thad given rise to a current of new feelings, pro- 
@ucing comparative quietude and smoothness in 
her heart ; as contrary streams do in the eddy 
-where they meet, and seem almost to settle. Our 


‘weaders must pardon us for occupying their time 


with the description of a lesson in writing; but 
@he lesson in question afforded such a proof of 
quickness of capacity on the part of our heroine,— 
for she is, indeed, our heroine, and worthy so to 
tbe,—that to pass it over would be an act of sheer 
' Gnjustice ; besides, it gave rise to an incident, the 
elation of which, we believe, may be attended 
with the effect of enhancing their sympathy for 
her. Copy-book, copies, and pens were displayed, 
and Lovell prepared to write. ‘Stand over me, 
Pheebe,’ said he, ‘ and watch what I do; and, at 
the same time, take another pen in your hand, and 
as far as you are able, imitate the manncr in 
which I am holding mine; I sha’n’t turn round to 
dook at you.’ He then pointed out minutely, and 
over and over again, the position of the wrist, 
hand, thumb, and fingers. He then wrote a line, 
wery, very, slowly, and having finished it, told 
Pheebe to take his place. She obeyed him with 
alacrity. Her keen desire to learn banished all 
scruples of diffidence. At once, her hand with 
the pen in it, was on the paper; with regard to 
Pposition—every thing—as correct as if Lovell’s 
was still resting there; but reduced in size, and 
«hanged to one of snow, and of the most ex- 
pits shape and symmetry. She would have 
egun, but Lovell stopped her. ‘,Before you at- 
tempt to write by yourself,’ said he, ‘go over 
what I have written, without dipping your pen in 
the ink. No hurry!’ This she did two or three 
a@imes; Lovell narrowly watching her, astonished 
at the flexibility of her fingers, and the steadiness 
~and accuracy with which she guided the pen. 
“Let me try to do it now with ink,’ said Phebe ; 
*I shall not spoil it.” ‘ Spoil what?’ said Lovell. 
* Your writing.’ She kept her promise ; deviating 
wnly in two or three instances, and that scarcely 
@he breadth of a hair. ‘ Now let me write by my- 
self,’ said she. ‘Iam sure I shall be able.’ She 
wrote by herself, evincing an accuracy of eye that 





* A few pages before she could not write atall. Knowles 
oe the professors who teach the art in six lessons all to 
“Fags 





was perfectly miraculous—not that the letters were 
actual fac-similes of Lovell’s; but that they were, 
every way, correct in.their formation. If it be 
said that never pupil performed such a feat before, 
be it remembered that never pupil took such pains 
before ; nor, perhaps, was ever placed before in 
such a situation. A phrenologiat would scttle it 
for you at once, by referring you to the organs. 
She unquestionably had them. The arch of her 
capacious brow was noble—perfect! But, for our 
parts, we refer you to her heart, the energetic, 
eager zeal of which exalted her every faculty, and 
made a wonder nothing. Yet Lovell was aston- 
ished. ‘ Had you never a pen in your hand be- 
fore?’ he inquired. ‘I have had a pencil,’ was 
Phoebe’s artless reply. ‘ A pencil! Do you draw?’ 
‘ IT have been trying to draw.’ ‘ To draw what?’ 
She put her hand into her bosom and took thence 
a folded paper which she half opened, but closed 
again, with the design of returning it to its place ; 
but Lovell guessing: her intention, and anticipating 
her, held it now in his hand, and drew from it 
three or four of the house-cards, upon the back of 
which, a pencil had been, indeed, employed. 

* Judge with what feelings he contemplated a 
series of attempts to trace his own features! He 
could not mistake ; for his upper lip was remarka- 
ble for a mole that by no means operated as a dis- 
figurement to it; and there was, in every instance, 
the mark that identified the miniature with the 
original. If any question as to the fact had ex- 
isted, it had been at once removed by a glance at 
the self-taught artist. She had laid down her pen, 
and buried her face in her hands; her neck and 
shoulders the hue of deepest crimson. ‘ When 
were these done, Pheebe?’ he asked, his articula- 
tion faltering at almost every word. ‘ When you 
were confined to your room, sir,’ breathed the 
confounded maiden. Cling, as attachment may, to 
hope, it is still the sport of the worst anticipations, 
when its object is assailed by danger. She had 
apprehended a fatal termination; and, pining for 
a relic, she had been endeavouring to secure one! 
His constancy of purpose was put to the test again. 
Again he paced the room. Send her toa boarding- 
school for a home! His arms were the home for 
her! for her, who would have filled them with 
truth, modesty, purity, boundless affection, perfect 
devotion, in harmonious association with consum- 
mate loveliness! Once, he was upon the point of 
uttering the word, at the summons of which she 
would have sprung to that home, and lived and 
died there; but he overruled himself—his better 
self—and stopped the herald of generosity upon 
the very threshold! A glance in the direction of 
the table apprised him that she had risen from her 
chair, and that the look of question and uneasi- 
ness, which he had remarked before, was bent on 
him again. An effort was necessary. ‘ Sit down, 
Phoebe,’ said he. ‘ What is the matter?’ inquired 
the anxious girl. ‘ Nothing! Take your chair 
again. I shall return to you.’ ‘I can write no 
more to-night,’ said Phebe. ‘ My spirits are 
quite gone! I can write no more to-night !’ 
There was a listless languor in her manner of ut- 
tering this, such as might have almost induced one 
to infer that she had been privy to the debate 
which Lovell had been holding with himself; and 
drooped at the issue. ‘ But,’ added she, ‘ if you 
will allow me to take the copy-book with me, and 
a few of the pens, I shall be obliged to you.’ 
* Obligedto me, Phoebe! They are all your own, 
as well as the book of copper-plate lines,’ ‘ I 
shall not want them,’ said she; ‘I can imitate 
your writing best.’ More of the gentle mood !— 
an inadvertent appeal, but not a slight one; but 
whatsoever was its effect, it had not time to ope- 
rate. The reader must be left to guess the com- 
motion which this additional testimony of Phoebe’s 
deep absorption produced in the breast of Lovell, 
as at that moment a tap at the door announced the 
landlady. ‘ It is growing late,’ said the landlady, 
‘and I have made free to interrupt you. Much 
reading is not good by candle-light; and it would 





be a pity to injure Pheebe’s eyes. Come, gitl, 
Good night, sir. To-morrow evening she shall 
come and read to you again. Should you require 
her during the day, just summon me, and I shal] 
contrive to send her to you; but she must be bus 
with frills, and handkerchiefs, and marking, and | 
know not what, to be ready against, the time she jg 
to be sent for. Shake hands with the gentleman, 
Phebe, and wish him a good night. Are yoy 
ashamed, girl? Good night, sir,’ continued the 
landlady, extending her hand to Lovell. ‘Se 
there,’ she added; ‘I have set you the example, 
and follow it.’ Phoebe did not stir; but Lovell, 
approaching her, took her hand, and wishing her, 
good night, was left alone.’’ 

With this long extract we think we may safely 
close; and need hardly repeat that the novel alto. 
gether is aut Knowles aut D——. 





LOCAL SCENERY: LITERARY MEMORIES, 
Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies, including Visits 
to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor ani 

Elon. By Edward Jesse, Esq., author of “ Glean. 

ings in Natural History,” &c. Pp. 365. Murray, 
ANNOUNCING this to be almost his first attempt a 
antiquarian publication, Mr. Jesse has added %» 
much more of a various and desultory character to 
the results of his new pursuit as to render the pre. 
sent volume, like those from his pen which have 
preceded, a pleasing and popular omnium gatherun 
about interesting architectural remains, the bio. 
graphy of their bygone inhabitants, country life, 
rural scenery, literature, natural history, e¢ quibus 
dam aliis. Its pages, therefore, with their many 
pretty illustrations, are to be read as if we were 
visiting the spots around Eton to which they relate, 
and enjoying the gratification of a gossip about all 
we saw or could call to memory about them. The 
antiquarian descriptions of buildings are not very 
precise, but still they are enough for a ramble 
of this kind; and so here we halt at Ritchings 
Park, sung by Shenstone, Pope, and other poets, 
as the abode of the Hertford family a hundred 
— ago. Of this place, Lady Hertford wrote ia 

734: 

‘** I cannot discover who were the first builders 
of this place. My Lady Bathurst brought it in 
marriage to my Lord. Sir Peter Apsley, their 
common grandfather, for they were cousin germans, 
purchased it of an ancestor of Mr. Britton, but 
that family had not long been in possession of it 
On the spot where the greenhouse now stands, 
there was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Leo 
nard, who was certainly esteemed a tutelar saint 
of Windsor Forest and its purlieus; for the place 
we left (St. Leonard’s Hill) was originally a her- 
mitage founded in honour of him. We have no 
relics of the eaint, but we have an old carved bench 
with many remains of the wit of my Lord Bathurs'’s 
visitors, who inscribed verses upon it. Here is 
the writing of Addison, Pope, Prior, Congreve, 
Gay, and, what he esteemed no Jess, of several fixe 
ladies. I cannot say that the verses answered my 
expectations from such authors ; we have, however, 
all resolved to follow the fashion, and to add some 
of our own to the collection. That you may not 
be surprised at our courage for daring to write 
after such great names, I will transcribe one of 
the old ones, which I think as good as any of them: 

* Who set the trees, shall he remember 
That is in haste to fell the timber? 
What then shall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main.’ 
There has been only one as yet added by our com- 
pany, which is tolerably numerous at present. | 
scarcely know whether it is worth reading or not: 

‘ By. Bathurst planted, first these shades arose, 

Prior and Pope have sung beneath these boughs. 

Here Addison his moral theme pursued, 

And social Gay has cheered the solitude.’ 
There is one walk that I am extremely partial to, 
and which is rightly called the Abbey-walk, since 
it is composed of prodigiously high beech-trees 
that form an arch through the whole length, ex- 
tremely resembling a minster. At the end is 4 
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statue, and about the middle a tolerably large circle 
with Windsor-chairs round it; and I think for a 
person of contemplative disposition, one would 
scarcely find a more venerable shade in any poetical 
description.” P 
Mr. Jesse also states, that Lord Bathurst in- 
formed Daines Barrington that he was the first 
who deviated from the straight line in making 
pieces of water, by following the natural lines of a 
valley in widening a brook at Ryskins, near Coln- 
brook; and that Lord Strafford, thinking that it 
was done from poverty or economy, asked him to 
own fairly how little more it would have cost him 
to have made it straight. The water at Ritchings 
was probably, therefore, the first attempt at a ser- 
pentine form. Eo a es 5 
The next halt and contemplation is King John’s 
Hunting Lodge, of which it is said : ’ ; 
“On the right-hand side of the road in going 
from Datchet to Weasbury, and about a mile from 
it, some high trees may be seen across two fields, 
and a farm-house near, or rather amongst, them. 
This is called King John’s Hunting Lodge. The 
lands around the neighbourhood are rich and well 
cultivated, and the meadows smile with beautiful 


verdure; but in former times I cannot imagine a. 


country better suited for the purposes of the chase. 
Here the hawk might be followed as it pursued 
the heron or bittern, when started from the reeds 
of the adjoining rivers, The hare might be fol- 
lowed by the fleet greyhounds, and the stag chased 
by the staunch sleuth-hound. On approaching the 
house, it is impossible not to be struck with its 
very ancient appearance. There was the rude 
porch, the primitive windows, the curious gables, 
all betokening the architecture of bygone times. 
In the inside were the huge oaken timbers, the 
low roofs, and the grotesque carvings. ‘Two of the 
windows of the bed-rooms contained some stained 
glass of the arms of a king of England of an early 
period; but I was not sufficiently versed in heraldry 
to determine which of them. It is, however, evi- 
dently of great antiquity. But what struck me 
most were two enormous walnut-trees at the back 
of the house, measuring at three feet from the 
ground twenty-four feet in circumference, and still 
flourishing. If King John held a parliament under 
the Tortworth chestnut in Gloucestershire, he might 
well have done the same under the trees in ques- 
tion. They are, indeed, noble trees, and I believe 
the largest of the species in England. It is evi- 
dent from the old foundations and the appearance 
of the adjoining ground, that this was a very con- 
siderable place in former times. It is also curious 
that an underground-passage has been traced for 
some distance from the house leading directly to- 
wards Windsor Castle. In this passage some very 
earlyspecimens of English pottery have been found, 
and which are now in the possession of Mrs. Buck- 
land, the tenant of the farm. Similar specimens 
were discovered in the foundation of the oldest 
house at Kingston-on-Thames, one of which I now 
have. With reference to the underground-passage, 
I recollect the late Sir Jeffery Wyatville informing 
me that he had discovered, and traced for a short 
distance, an underground- passage at the lower 
part of the round tower at Windsor Castle leading 
in the direction of the one already mentioned, and 
that there was an old tradition of such a one exist- 
ing.. Should this ever prove to be the case, the 
Projector of the celebrated Thames Tunnel cannot 
claim the merit of originality. I must not forget 
the huge oak-beams and rafters in the garrets of 
thishouse. Their size is quite enormous, and they 
appear perfectly sound, although they must be of 
4 very ancient date. Mrs. Buckland, who shewed 
us every thing, and entertained us hospitably, in- 
formed me that her family had resided on the farm 
#ome two or three hundred years. She has one of 
those good old English names I delight in. Boe 
is Saxon for beech; and also bucken, from whence 
we have Buckinghamshire, in which county these 
trees abound.” 


At Hurley Church (says Mr. Jesse), “ the old sex- 





ton infurmed us that in making a vaultnear the com- 
munion-table lately for one of the Clayton family, 
several leaden coffins ofthe Benedictine monks were 
discovered, one of which measured nine feet in 
length and three feet across the widest part.” And 
“persons who recollect the house at Lady Place 
still speak of its fine and noble apartments, its vast 
marble hall, and the decorations in the saloon, said 
to be by Salvator Rosa. Some of the meetings of 
the Hell-fire Club are stated to have been held 
here as well as at Medhenham Abbey.” 

There is a good deal of cruelty described, ex- 
cused, and deprecated in the following quotation 
respecting bird-catching : 

“In a former work I have noticed the respective 
characters of rat and mole catchers, exactly such as 
[I had met with, and no two characters can be more 
distinct. I may now add a third, who have a 
placid, untiring appearance or aspect, exercising 
patience like fishermen for the hour together. 1 
refer to bird-catchers, such as we see them in the 
fields around London, contentedly awaiting fortui- 
tous flocks of goldfinches, linnets, and red- poles, 
with hopes as visionary and deceptive as those of 
the expectant disciple of Walton himself. I have 
frequently talked to these men, as they have been 
seated with a long string in their hands, ready to 
close the net, should any unlucky birds settle 
within its range. I always approach them with 
great caution, fearful that my intrusion may drive 
away the expected prey; but it is extraordinary 
how little apprehensive they seem of this being the 
case. In fact, they appear by no means anxious 
to conceal themselves, trusting to the fascinating 
powers of their call-birds. These are arranged 
round the net, and evidently shew a spiteful plea- 
sure in getting their wild brethren into the same 
scrape with themselves, 


which increases as they hear themselves responded 
to atadistance. As the wild birds approach, the 
call is changed ; and many of these latter settle on 
the net, as if unable to resist the allurements of 
the others. 

“ These bird-catchers, as I have already remark- 
ed, are patient, untiring men, fond of descanting 
on the relative merits of their call-birds, some of 
which have a large price put upon them. They 
are generally Spitalfields weavers; but sometimes 
shoemakers, thus having employment when birds 
cannot be caught. They appear to be an industri- 
ous sober race of men. The nightingale-catcher, 
on the contrary, is generally a stealthy, downcast 
vagabond, most justly detested by all owners of 
groves, plantations, and hedge-rows, possessing any 
good taste, within twenty miles of the metropolis. 


I knew one of these men, who passed much of his | 


time in the Spring in the pretty lanes of Bucking- 
hamshire, trapping the ‘ merry nightingales’ as 
the 
: Answer'd and provok'd each other’s song. 

He was a hard-featured, uneducated man, looking 
very like a veteran poacher; in which occupation, 
I was informed, he was very expert. Much of his 
time had been pass:d in woods and coppices in 
trapping any good songsters he heard in the breed- 
ing season; such as thrushes, blackbirds, wood- 
larks, and blackcaps ; and it was extraordinary in 
how short a time he tamed them and brought them 
to resume their sung. I have seen a nightingale 
a few days after it was caught take its food out of 
his lips, but he kept his method of taming a secret. 
The nightingale-catcher’s season is very short, but 
hefmakes the most of it; and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that in the exercise of his craft he deprives 
so many persons of those exquisite cadences which 
are justly appreciated by all lovers of harmony and 
nature. But whatever may be the faults of his 
character and calling, the nightingale-catcher is by 
no means an individual devoid of taste; on the 
contrary, he appears to appreciate dulcet music, 
and delights in soft sounds; and is, moreover, a 
connoisseur in melody. His room, certainly, is 
generally filled with shrill canaries and other birds, 





| laid. 





to say nothing of jackdaws, magpies, and starlings; 
with a few tame bantams, and now and then & 
hedge-hog or a guinea-pig on the floor. His craft 
is, however, much less a sin in his own estimation 
than in that of other people; but this is commonly 
the error of all rogues—a dilettanti on a minor 
scale, but an unprincipled one at best. But let me 
draw the picture of a nightingale-catcher from the 
life; not the one I have already referred to, but 
one who pursued his calling for many years in the 
sweet groves and tangled thickets of a delightful 
neighbourhood. To look at or to meet him, it 
would be supposed that a more guileless or diligent 
hind could not be seen. His work began early im 
the morning, for the commencement of it was am 
soon as two or three o’clock. The only question— 
able symptom about him was a shooting-coat, deep 
in the pockets of which he concealed the instru- 
ments and entanglements of his caliing, and the 
most irresistible enticements. The frogs which the 
amiable Walton recommended as baits were pot 
more tempting to the fish, than the impaled meal= 
worm to the gentle songster which it was unhappily 
destined to allure. . The ‘sweetly plaintive song™ 
is heard, the trap is set, and soon down drops the 
deluded victim to seize the bait; sweet bird, in am 
instant, if you touch it, your rich, powerful, yet soft 
and gentle cadences are stopped. Those wild wood— 
notes that no art can imitate, no inferior organisa= 
tion equal, will be heard no more; you will enjoy 
the charms of liberty no longer. But see, some- 
thing alarms him, and the bait is left untouched& 
It is the strange sight of intruding man in these 
secluded haunts. The bird has quitted the snowy 
and fragrant thorn-bush, where he had sung hie 


| song of love, and renews his warbling at a short 
| distance, for the spot has been fixed on where he 
They jug and sing, and | hopes to allure a mate, and he is loath to quit its 
flutter and call, with extraordinary energy, and | neighbourhood. 

| this emergency ? 


And how does the trapper act im 

A stone or a clod is thrown inte 
the thicket where the bird is singing, in hopes of 
driving it again into the bush where the traps are 
But this fails, and you would fancy another 
bird was singing on the very thorn. That soft long 
note so well sustained can scarce proceed from any 
other source than that of some kindred nightingale, 
and yet variety is wanting. The same soft straim 
is again and again repeated, but it stops far short- 
of reality. It is the mocking trapper himself who 
whistles to allure. Well bas he learnt bis part as 
far as the power of human imitation will go. Fail- 
ing to bring his victim back by force, he uses gen= 
tler means, and imitates the well accustomed notes. 
The bird is deceived by the sounds, and is jealous: 
ofa rival in his own domain (he is jealous in the 
extreme in the pairing season), and quickly returns 
to his former retreat. Suddenly the rival ceases, 
the bait is forthwith perceived, and as the sonzster’# 
sense of jealousy and anger was roused by a fan- 
cied rival, so now is his appetite of hunger equally 
excited by the tempting mealworm on the ground 
before him. Alas! the die is cast—up springs the 
trap, quick and with a sharp sound. The morning 
is so serene and still that the noise is heard around. 
A blackbird flies from the elump hard by with cla- 
morous vociferation. ‘The thrush on yonder spray 
ceases its song, and a roving squirrel scampers 
along the green sward to mount the nearest tree tor 
conceal himself in an ivy-tangled bough; while # 
rabbit stands upright, with ears erect and anxious, 
then quickly darts towards his hole. That mo- 
mentary sound is fatal to the nightingale. The 
trapper hears it, and exults at his success, for pity 
finds no place in his heart. His prize is gained. 
Poor fluttering bird—your large dark eye is full o£ 
fear and misery, and your tender form can ill sus— 
tain those desperate but ineffectual struggles for 
liberty. And what must be the sensations of the: 
captive, for surely such a marvellous creation must” 
have sensations and feelings somewhat more acute 
than those of the vulgar sparrow or the pert chaf- 
finch, and more akin to its nature and worth! Ané 
so the result will prove. The trapper seizes hia 
prey, and grasps it warily and tenderly, but firmly,, 
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—— 
and secures it in a canvass bag which he places in 
his hat, while he then prepares for further depreda- 
ions on the race. Who will not now pity the poor 
#aptive, so lately free as the air, and unrestrained 
@s its own wild melody? Let us follow and see its 
Gate ; but first we will call to mind the placid walks 
we have had in one of those charming evenings in 
the month of May, when the moon has appeared in 
all her loveliness, and the late song of the throstle 
and blackbird were hushed. Then we heard the 
Fesponsive melody of these sweet birds of night : 
When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile 
Emerging from an eastern cloud, has shot 
A look of pure benevolence and joy 
Into the heart of night. 
And what could be more delightful than this their 
boral minstrelsy, and what more varied? It ever 
accords with the tranquillity of the scene ; and these 
wakeful birds appear as if they had been sent to 
declare the Creator’s goodness, and to attune the 
miad to harmony and peace. ‘ Sweet artless song- 
ster’—but let us now follow thee to thy darkened 
cage and sad confinement. There the chances are 
greatly against thy surviving thy captivity. Thou 
wouldest dash thy tender head and beat thy fragile 
wings against the bars of thy prison—thou wouldest 
Mutter till thy strength and thy life failed thee, had 
mot thy crafty keeper fast bound thy wings to- 
her. Thou art left to mope,ifnottodie. Thou 
wouldest starve, but thy relentless captor will not 
permit thee, He will force open thy delicate beak, 
cram it with unaccustomed food for days together, 
and when thou art possibly at length subdued by 
perseverance, thou wilt daintily of thyself take that 
artificial meat still so distasteful, urged by a feeling 
efhunger. Thou wilt even, perchance, sing an un- 
frequent and a weary song, expressive of thy misery 
and thy servitude, beautiful as it cannot fail to be, 
like the song of the Israelites in the land of the 
stranger; but how unlike the joyous sounds in thy 
native copse, when, full of energy, and expectation, 
and love, you invited the return ofa faithful mate,* 
and ‘ charm’d the forest with your song.’ But it 
fs scarcely possible thou wilt survive the ensuing 
‘winter. Thy migratory instinct calls thee to the 
delightful groves of more genial climes, and thou 
wilt become restless, and increase thy melancholy. 
Better, far better, gentle bird, that thou hadst died 
at once, than, linger in thy prison for a year, or may 
he two, the victim of man’s avarice and barbarity. 
Let me hope that this little picture of misery, 
sketched from the life, may be the means of induc- 
dng those who are in the habit of purchasing night- 
ingales for the purpose of confining them in cages, 
to refrain from the practice, as it is evident that if 
there were no purchasers, there would be no night- 
ingale-catchers. And how much more gratifying 
is it to hear these birds ‘ lulling nature to rest,’ and 
chanting their music in their native groves, than 
to see them moping prisoners in a cage, pining for 
that freedom which a benevolent Creator destined 
them to enjoy, and which they do enjoy when un- 
disturbed by the selfishness of man.” 
Our next extract enshrines an imperishable 


** About two miles from Agmondesham, or Amer- 
sham, on the road to Uxbridge, is the pretty vil- 
lage of Chalfont St. Giles, celebrated as being the 
spot in which Milton resided during the continu- 
ance of the plague in London. From the turnpike- 
road you drop down a lane to the right, and find 
yourself in a small sequestered hamlet, shaded with 
#rees, amongst houses irregularly built, and shel- 
ered with surrounding gardens and orchards. On 
#he left stands the church; and a little further, on 
the opposite side, a fine elm-tree, projecting over 





* “The male nightingale arrives in this seme about 
fhe middle of April, and ten or fourteen days before the 
females. The arrival of the former is taken immediate 
advantage of. Many are caught by the London bird- 
atehers during the first week, and these are preserved 
without difficulty ; but ifa male be caught after the fe- 
gmales have arrived, and his song has gained him a mate, 
“he is almost certain not to survive his captivity.”—Yarrell’s 





the road, throws a picturesque character on the 
scene. Passing the vicarage, a modest structure, 
in harmony with the rest of the village, and ap- 
proaching the very outskirts of the place, you come 
to the small humble tenement where the immortal 
author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was contented to reside, 
and which is now inhabited by one who obtains his 
livelihood by measuring yards of cloth, instead of 
feet of verse. In short, Milton’s house is now the 
residence of a tailor. Those persons who have 
seen drawings of it, taken a few years ago, will not 
easily recognise it at first sight; for the porch, its 
distinguishing feature, has been taken down, and 
with it much of the character of the ancient dwell- 
ings of that time is lost! The house, in size, is 
somewhat between the farm-house and cottage, 
probably once the residence of a smail yeoman. 
In the interior it appears to have received little or 
No alteration. On entering the passage, you see a 
long low room to the left, which was a kitchen, and 
opposite to it one rather smaller, which Milton 
in all probabiiity occupied. Over these are bed- 
chambers, to which you ascend by an old oaken 
staircase. The room over the sitting-room is com- 
paratively lofty, and is supposed to have been the 
bed-room of the poct. Behind-this is a small 
chamber, and these form the entire littly domicile. 
In all probability, the interior of the house is at 
the present time very little different from what it 
was in Milton’s; who, we are told by his biogra- 
phers, was so humble in his manners, and partook 
so much of the primitive simplicity of those ancient 
times, that he used to dine in his kitchen. Here 
he finished his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and continued to 
reside during its publication in 1667, and while 
sitting in the garden received the suggestion of 
Elwood the quaker to write ‘ Paradise Regained.’ 
The house is still deservedly venerated in the 
neighbourhood as the residence of England's epic 

a“ 

We will now add to these chequered miscella- 
neous examples of the author’s matter and man- 
ner a notice of Checquers : 

“This place, like Hampden, is in the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and it took its name, as Lysons in- 
forms us, from one of its ancient lords, John de 
Scaccariis (or of the Exchequer), from whose fa- 
mily it passed to that of the Hawtreys. It after- 
wards came into the Russel family, one of whom 
was a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell, by the 
marriage of Sir John Russel with Lady Frances, 
the Protector’s daughter, widow of Robert Rich, 
Esq. In consequence of this connexion, it may 
readily be supposed that Checquers, like Hamp- 
den, is replete with pictures and circumstances 
having reference to the times of the Commonwealth. 
Checquers is pleasantly situate amongst woods, and 
is about two miles from Hampden. On emerging 
from a wood at the back of the house, a fine view 
presents itself from a sort of downy terrace, and 
from which part of the rich vale of Aylesbury 
is seen, and also a portion of Oxfordshire, with 
churches and gentlemen’s seats in the distance. 
An abrupt bank, or what is called @ hog’s back, 
extends some distance from the terrace, down the 
sides of which, and in the bottoms, there is a box- 
wood, evidently indigenous, and which flourishes 
with great luxuriance. It gives a pleasing feature 
to the landscape. Near the house there is a noble 
relic of an elm-tree, called ‘ King Stephen’s tree,’ 
and which, from its appearance, and great size and 
antiquity, may possibly have existed in that king’s 
reign. Its circumference, as far as I could ascer- 
tain it, was about thirty-six feet. The elm is a 
very long-lived tree, and as long as any part of it 
is left, it will continue to throw out branches, which 
is the case with the one in question. A fine old 
ash-tree stands near it. The gardens are kept up 
with great care and neatness, and are such only as 
are seen in the possession of English country gen- 
tlemen. The house, although not remarkable for 
any architectural beauty, is replete with what may 
be called real comfort. The gallery is very strik- 
ing, and has an interesting collection of portraits, 


and a fine collection of books and old china, 
Amongst the books is the Bible of Charles the 
First. In a cabinet in an adjoining room are 
some of the clothes of Oliver Cromwell, with his 
sword over the mantel-piece. There is a portrait 
of him and of Lady Claypole, and of other persons 
either belonging to or connected with his family, 
Checquers, by the liberality of the amiable pos. 
sessors of it, is, I believe, shewn on two days of the 
week. It will well repay a visit to it, both on ac. 
count of the historical associations connected with 
it, and the beauty of the scenery around it. The 
lovers of antiquity may trace the earth-works not 
far from Checquers, on the side of the Chiltern 
Hills, and the circular mound or keep called Kim. 
ble Castle.” 

On the name of Hawtrey, mentioned in the fore. 
going quotation, we may note its curious philolo. 
gical corruption ; as it descended from De alta Ripa 
to De Alterive, and thence to Haute rive, and 
Hawtrey, with the Haw-tree for its crest, as if 
derived from that, and not from High-bank. 

The “ Country Clergyman,” a magazine-tale, 
forms a sort of span-bridge to notes of natural 
history, bullfinches, canaries, &c., and remarks on 
other seats, from which we shall next Saturday 
copy a few specimens. 








GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
{Second notice: conclusion.] 


Mr. Forp’s delineation of the Spanish sangrados, 
and the modus operandi of the faculty, is one of the 
most curious among these graphic sketches; but 
we can only copy a few of its slighter touches. Of 
the doctors we are told : 

“The common expression of the people in re. 
gard to the busy mortality of their patients is, 
that they die like bugs, mueren como chinches. This 
recklessness of life, this inattention to human suf- 
fering, and backwardness in curative science, is 
very Oriental; for, however science may have set 
westward from the East, the arts of medicine and 
surgery have not. There, as in Spain, they have 
long been subordinate, and the professors held to 
be of a low caste; a fatal bar in the Peninsula, 
where the point of persoval honour is so nice, and 
men will die rather than submit to conventional 
degradations. The surgeon of the Spanish Moors 
was frequently a despised and detested Jew, which 
would create a traditionary loathing of the calling, 
The physician was of somewhat a higher caste; 
but he, like the botanist and chemist, was rather 
to be met with among the Infidels than the Chris- 
tians. Thus Sancho the Fat was obliged to go in 
person to Cordova in search of good advice. Ant 
still in Spain, as in the East, all whose profession 
is to put living creatures to death, are socially 
almost excommunicated ; the butcher, bullfighter, 
and public executioner, for example. Here the 
soldier, who sabres, takes the highest rank, and he 
who cures the lowest; here the M.D.’s, whom the 
infallible pope consults and the autocrat king obeys, 
are admitted only into the sick rooms of good com- 
pany, which, when in rude health, shuts on them 
the door of their saloons; but the excluded take 
their revenge on those who morally cut them, and 
all Spaniards are very dangerous with the knife, 
and more particularly if surgeons. Madrid is in- 
deed the court of death, and the necrology of the 
Escorial furnishes the surest evidence of this fact 
in the premature decease of royalty, which may bz 
expected to have the best advice and aid, both 
medical and theologico - therapeutical, that the 
capital can afford; but brief is the royal span, ¢s- 
pecially in the case of females and infan/es, and 
the result is undeniable in these statistics of death; 
the cause lies between the climaté and the doc- 
tor, who, as they aid the other, may fairly be left 
to settle the question of relative excellence between’ 
each other. 

“ The Spanish medical man is shunned, not only 
from ancient prejudices, and because he is dan- 





gerous like a rattle-snake, but from jealousies that 
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churchmen entertain against a rival profession, | Sometimes, when a respectable woman is look- 
which, if well received, might come in for some | ing out for a place as wet-nurse, and is anxious 
share of the legacies and power-conferring secrets, | not to lose her breast of milk, she goes in the 
which are obtained easily at deathbeds, when! meanwhile to the Cuna, when the poor child who 
mind and body are deprived of strength. Again, | draws it off plumps up a little, and then, when the 
a Spanish surgeon and a Spanish confessor take | supply is withdrawn, withers and dies. The ap- 
different views of a patient; one only wishes, or} pointed nurses dole out their milk, not according 
ought to wish, to preserve him in this world, the | to the wants of the infants, but to make it do for 
other in the next,—neither probably in their hearts | their number. Some few are farmed out to poor 
having much opinion of the remedies adopted by | mothers whv have lost their own babe; they re- 
each other: the spiritual practice changes not, for | ceive about eight shillings a month, and these are 
novelty, itself a heresy in religion, is not favour- | the children which have the best chance of snr- 
ably beheld in any thing else.’”’ viving; for no woman who has been a mother, and 

Of the public medical institutions, the following | has given suck, will willingly, when left alone, let 
may afford a suspicion : an infant die. The nurses of the Cuna were fa- 

“The foundling hospitals were, when we last! miliar with starvation, and even if their milk of 
examined them, scarcely better managed than the | human kindness were not dried up or soured, they 
lunatic asylums ; they are called casas de espositos, | have not the means of satisfying their hungry num- 
houses of the exposed, or /a Cuna, the cradle, as if| ber. The proportion who died wags frightful; it 
they were the cradle, not the coffin, of miserable | was, indeed, an organised system of infanticide. 
infants. Most large cities in Spain have one of! Death is a mercy to the child, and a saving to the 
these receptacles; the principal being in the Le- | establishment; a grown up man’s life never was 
vitical towns, and the natural fruit of a rich celi-| worth much in Spain, much less that of a deserted 
bate clergy, both regular and secular. The Cuna!baby. The exposure of children to immediate 
in our time might have been defined as a place! death by the Greeks and Romans was a trifle less 
where i ts were ed, and natural chil- | cruel than the protracted dying in these Spanish 
dren deserted by their unnatural parents were pro- | charnel-houses. This Cuna, when last we visited 
vided for by being slowly starved. These hospi- | it, was managed by an inferior priest, who, a true 
tals were first founded at Milan in 787, by a priest Spanish unjust steward, misapplied the funds. He 
named Datheus. That of Seville, which we will | became rich, like Gil Blas’s overseer at Valladolid, 
describe, was established by the clergy of the ca-| by taking care of the property of the poor and 
thedral, and was managed by twelve directors, six | fatherless; his well-garnished quarters and portly 
lay and six clerical; few, however, attended or | self were in strange contrast with the condition of 
contributed save in subjects. The hospital is situate | his wasted charges. Of these, the sick and dying 
in the Calle de la Cuna; near an aperture left for | were separated from the healthy ; the former were 
charitable donations is a marble tablet with this | placed in a large room, once the saloon of state, 


verse from the Psalms, inscribed in Latin, ‘‘ When | whose gilded roof and fair proportions mocked the 
my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord | present misery. The infants were laid in rows on 
will take me in.” A wicket door is pierced in the | dirty mattresses along on the floor, and were left 
wall, which opens on being tapped to admit the | unheeded and unattended. Their large heads, 
sinless children of sin; and a nurse sits up at night | shrivelled necks, hollow eyes, and wax wan figures, 
to receive those exposed by parents who hide their |were shadowed with coming death. Called into 
guilt in darkness. existence by no wish or fault of their own, their 
© Toi que amour fit par un crime, brief span was run out ere _begun, while their 
Et que l'amour défait par un crime a son tour, mother was far away exclaiming, ‘ When I have 
Funeste ouvrage de l’amour, sufficiently wept for his birth, 1 will weep for his 
De Tampar Sengete vietine.’ death.’ Those who were more healthy lay paired 
Some of the babies are already dying, and are put| in cradles arranged along a vast room; but famine 
in here in order to avoid the expense of a funeral ; | was in their checks, need starved in their eyes, and 
others are almost naked, while a few are well sup- | their shrill cry pained the ear on passing the thresh- 
plied with linen and necessaries. These latter are | old; from their being underfed, they were restless 
the offspring of the better classes, by whom a tem- | and ever moaning. Their existence has indeed 
porary concealment is desired. With such the | begun with a sob, with el primer solloxo de la Cuna, 
most affecting letters are left, praying the nurses | the first sigh of the cradle, as Rioja says; but all 
to take more than usual care of a child which will | cry when entering the world, while many leave it 
surely be one day reclaimed, and a mark or orna- | with smiles. Some, the newly exposed, just parted 
ment is usually fastened to the infant, in order that | from their mother’s breast, having sucked their 
it may be identified hereafter, if called for, and | last farewell, looked plump and rosy; they slept 
such were the precise customs in antiquity. Every | soundly, blind to the future, and happily uncon- 
particular regarding every exposed babe is regis- | scious of their fate. 
tered in a book, which is a sad record of human ** About one in twelve survived to idle about the 
erime and remorse. Those children which are | hospital, ill clad, ill fed, and worse taught. The 
afterwards reclaimed pay about sixpence for every | boys were destined for the army, the girls*for do- 
day during which the hospital has maintained them; | mestic service, nay, for worse, if public report did 
but little attention is paid to the appeals for par- | not wrong their guardian priest. They grew up 
ticular care, or to the promise of redemption, for|to be selfish and unaffectionate; having never 
Spaniards. seldom trust each other. Unless some| known what kindness was, their young hearts 
name is sent with it, the child is baptised with one | closed ere they opened; ‘ the world was not their 
given by the matron, and it usually is that of the| friend, nor the world’s law.’ It was on their heads 
saint of the day of its admission. The number was | that the barber learned to shave, and on them were 
very great, and increased with increasing poverty, | visited the sins of their parents; having had none 
while the funds destined to support the charges | to care for them, none to love, they revenged them- 
decreased from the same cause. There is a cer- | selves by hating mankind. Their occupation con- 
tain and great influx nine months after the Holy | sisted in speculating on who their parents may be, 
week and Christmas, when the whole city, male | and whether they should some day be reclaimed 
and female, pass the night in kneeling to relics| and become rich. A few occasionally are adopted 
and images, &c. ; accordingly, nine months after- | by benevolent and childless persons, who, visiting 
wards, in January and November, the daily num-| the Cuna, take a fancy to an interesting infant ; 
bers often exceed the usual average by fifteen to| but the child is liable ever after to be given up to 
twenty. . its parents, should they reclaim it. Townshend 
“There is always a supply of wet-nurses at the | mentions an Oriental custom at Barcelona, where 
Cuna, but they are generally such as from bad cha- | the girls when marriageable were paraded in pro- 


racter cannot obtain situations in private families ; | cession through the streets, and any desirous of 














the usual allotment was three children to one nurse. | taking a wife was at liberty to sclect his object by 


‘ throwing his handkerchief.’ This Spanish cus- 
tom still prevails at Naples. Such was the Cuna 
at Seville when we last beheld it. It is now, as we 
have recently heard with much pleasure, admirably 
conducted, having been taken in charge by some 
benevolent ladies, who here, as elsewhere, are the 
best nurses and guardians of man in his first or 
second infancy, not to say of every intermediate 
stage. Our readers will concur in deeming that 
wight unfortunate who falls ill in Spain, as, what- 
ever be his original complaint, it is too often fol- 
lowed by secondary and worse symptoms, in the 
shape of the native doctor; and if the judgment 
passed by Spaniards on that member of society be 
true, Esculapius cannot save the invalid from the 
crows. The faculty even at Madrid are little in ad- 
vance of their provincial colleagues, nay, often they 
are more destructive, since, being practitioners in 
the only court, the heaven on earth, they are in 
proportion superior to the medical men of the rest 
of the world, of whom, of course, they can learn 
nothing. They are, however, at least a century 
behind their brother professors of England.” 

The cultivation of hair on various parts of the 
“human face divine” having become rather preva- 
lent in England, in imitation of the clean-looking 
French, German, and other Foreigners, who do 
us the honuur to visit and improve us, we ma 
encourage the fancy by relating how dearly the 
whisker, mustachio or bigote, beard, lip-tuft or 
el perrillo, are cherished in Spain: 

“ The use of the bigote* is legally confined to 
the military, most of whose generals—their name 
is legion—are tenderly chary of their Charlies, 
dreading razors no less than swords. When the 
Infante Don Carlos escaped from England, the 
only real difficulty was, in getting him to cut off 
his moustache; he would almost sooner have lost 
his head, like his royal English tocayo or omonyme. 
Elizabeth’s gallant Drake, when he burnt Philip’s 
fleet at Cadiz, simply called his- Nelsonic touch, 
‘ singeing the King of Spain’s whiskers.’ Zurbano 
the other day thought it punishment enough for 
any Basque traitors to cut off their bigotes, and 
turn them loose, like rats without tails, pour en- 
courager les autres. It is indeed a privation! Thus 
Majaval, the pirate murderer, who by the glorious 
uncertainty of English law was not hanged at 
Exeter, offered his prison beard, when he reached 
Barcelona, to the delivering Virgin. Many Spanish 
civilians and shopkeepers, in imitation of the trans- 
pyrenean Calieols, men who wear moustachios on 
their lips in peace, and spectacles on their nosés 
in war, so constantly let them grow, that Ferdi- 
nand VII. fulminated a royal decree, which was to 
cut them off from the face of the Peninsula, as the 
Porte is docking his true belicvers; such is the 
progress of young and beardless civilisation. The 
attempt to shorten the cloaks of Madrid nearly 
cost Charles III. his crown; and this cropping 
mandate of his beloved grandson was obeyed, as 
Spanish decrees generally are, for a month all 
but twenty-nine days; these decrecs, like solemn 
treaties, charters, stock-certificates, and so forth, 
being mostly used to light cigars: now-a-days that 
the Moro-Spaniard is aping the true Parisian polish, 
the national countenance is somewhat put out of 
face, to the serious sorrow and disparagement of 
poor Figaro.” 

A few words respecting the drama must now, 
however, bring our notice to a close. 

* The theatre, which forms elsewhere such an 





* “ Bigote is of foreign etymology, being the Spanish 
corruption of the German oath, bey gott, and formed under 
the following circumstances: for nicknames, which stick 
like burrs, often survive the history of their origin. The 
free-riding followers of Charles V., who wore these tre- 
mendous appendages of manhood, swore like troopers, 
and gave themselves infinite airs, to the more infinite dis- 
gust of their Spanish comrades, who have a tolerably good 
opinion of themselves, and a first-rate hatred of all their 
foreign allies. These strange mustachios caught their 
eyes, as the stranger sounds which proceeded from be- 
neath them did their ears, Having a quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and a most Oriental and. schoolboy knack at a 
nickname, they thereupon gave the sound to the sub- 
stance, and called the redoubtable garnish of hair bigotes.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








important item in passing the stranger’s evening, 
is at a low ebb in Spain; although, as everybody is 
idle, and man is not worn out by business and 
money-making all day, it might be supposed to be 
just the thing; but it is somewhat too expensive 
for the general poverty. Those, again, who for 
forty years have had real tragedies at home, lack 
that superabundance of felicity which will pay for 
the luxury of fictitious grief abroad. In truth, 
the drama in Spain was, like most other matters, 
the creature of an accident and of a period; pa- 
tronised by the pleasure-loving Philip [V., it’blos- 
somed in the sunshine of his smile, languished 
when that was withdrawn, and was unable to resist 
the steady hostility of the clergy, who opposed this 
rival to their own religious spectacles and church 
melodramas, from which the opposition stage 
sprung. Nor are their primitive medieval myste- 
ries yet obsolete, since we have beheld them acted 
in Spain at Easter-time; then and there sacred 
subjects, grievously profaned to Protestant eyes, 
were gazed on by the pleased natives with too sin- 
cere and simple faith even to allow a suspicion of 
the gross absurdity ; but every where in Spain the 
spiritual has been materialised, and the divine de- 
graded to the human, in churches and out. The 
clergy attacked the stage, by denying burial to the 
actors when dead, who, when alive, were not al- 
lowed to call themselves ‘ Don,’ the cherished title 
of every Spaniard. Naturally, as no one of this 
self-respecting nation ever will pursue a despised 
profession if he can help it, few have chosen to 
make themselves vagabonds by act of parliament, 
nor has any Garrick or Siddons ever arisen among 
them to beat down prejudices by public and pri- 
vate virtues. Even in this nineteenth century, 
confessors of families forbade the women and chil- 
dren’s even passing through the street where ‘a 
temple of Satan’ was reared; mendicant monks 
placed themselves near the playhouse-doors at 
night, to warn the headlong against the bottomless 
pit, just as our methodists on the day of the Derby 
distribute tracts at turnpikes against ‘sweeps’ and 
racing. The monks at Cordova succeeded in 1623 
in shutting up the theatre, because the nuns of an 
opposite convent observed the devil and his part- 
ners dancing fandangos on the roof. Although 
monks have in their turn been driven off the 
Spanish boards, the national drama has almost 
made its exit with them. The genuine old stage 
held up the mirror to Spanish nature, and ex- 
hibited real life and manners. Its object was 
rather to amuse than to instruct, and like litera- 
ture, its sister exponent of existing nationality, it 
shewed in action what the picaresque novel de- 
tailed in description. In both the haughty hidal- 
go was the hero; cloaked and armed with long 
rapier and mustachios, he stalked on the scene, 
made love and fought as became an old Castilian 
whom Charles VY. had rendered the terror and the 
model of Europe. Spain then, like a successful 
beauty, took a proud pleasure in looking at herself 
in the glass; but now that things are altered, she 
blushes at beholding a portrait of her grey hairs 
and wrinkles; her flag is tattered, her robes are 
torn, and she shrinks from the humiliation of 
truth. Ifshe appears on the theatre at all, it is 
to revive long by-gone days—to raise the Cid, the 

eat Captain, or Pizarro, from their graves; thus 

linking the present, she forms hopes for a bright 
future by the revival and recollections of a glorious 
past. Accordingly, plays representing modern 
Spanish life and things, are scouted by pit and 
boxes as vulgar and misplaced; nay, even Lope 
de Vega is now known merely by name; _ his 
comedies are banished from the boards to the 
shelves of bookcases, and those for the most part 
out of Spain. He has paid the certain penaity of 
his national localism, of his portraying meu as a 
Spanish variety, rather than a universal species. 
He has strutted his honr on the stage, is heard no 
more; while his contemporary, the bard of Avon, 
who drew mankind and human nature, the same in 
all times and places, lives in the human heart as 





immortal as the principle on which his influence is 
founded. In the old Spanish plays, the imagi- 
nary scenes were no less full of intrigue than were 
the real streets; then the point of honour was 
nice, women were immured in jealous hareems, 
and access to them, which is easier now, formed 
the difficulty of lovers. The curiosity of the spec- 
tators was kept on tenter-hooks, to see how the 
parties could get at each other, and out of the con- 
sequent scrapes. These imbroglios and labyrinths 
exactly suited a pays de l’imprévu, where things 
turn out just as is the least likely to be calculated 
on. . The progress of the drama of Spain was as 
full of action and energy, as that of France was of 
dull description and declamation. Tie Bourbon 
succession, which ruined the genuine bull-fight, 
destroyed the national drama also; a flood of uni- 
ties, rules, stilted nonsense, and conventionalities, 
poured over the astonished and aftrighted Pyre- 
nees: now the stage, like the arena, was con- 
demned by critics, whose one-idead civilisation could 
see but one class of excellence, and that only 
through a lorgnetie ground in the Palais Royal. 
Calderon was pronounced to be ‘as great a barba- 
rian as Shakspeare, and this by empty pretenders 
who did not understand one word of either ;—and 
now again, at this second Bourbon irruption, 
France has become the model to that very nation 
from whom her Corneilles and Moliéres pilfered 
many a plume, which aided them to soar to dra- 
matic fame. Spain is now reduced to the sad 


shift of borrowing from her pupil those very arts 
which she herself once taught; and her best come- 
dies and farces are but poor translations from 
Mons. Scribe and other scribes of the Vaudeville. 
Her theatre, like every thing else, has sunk into 
a pale copy of her dominant neighbour, and is 
originality, interest, and nation- 
* 


devoid alike of 
ality. bd bd 

“The theatres of Spain are small, although 
called coliseums, and ill-contrived} the wardrobe 
and properties are as scanty as those of the spec- 
tators, Madrid itself not excepted; when filled, 
the smells are ultra-continental, and resemble 
those which prevail at Paris when the great peo- 
ple is indulged with a gratis representation; in 
the Spanish theatres no neutralising incense is 
used, as is done by the wise clergy in their 
churches. If the atmosphere were analysed by 
Faraday, it would be found to contain equal por- 
tions of stale cigar smoke and fresh garlic fume. 
The lighting, except on those rare occasions when 
the theatre is illuminated, as it is called, is just 
intended to make darkness visible, and there was 
no seeing into the henroosts towards which the 
eyes and glasses of the foxite pittites were vainly 
elevated. Spanish tragedy, even when the Cid 
spouts, is wearisome; the language is stilty, the 
declamation ranting, French, and unnatural ; pas- 
sion is torn to rags. The sainetes, or farces, are 
broad, but amusing, and are perfectly well acted ; 
the national ones are disappearing, but when 
brought out are the true vehicles of the love for 
sarcasm, satire, and intrigue, the mirth and mother- 
wit, for which Spaniards are so remarkable; and 
no people are more essentially serio-comic and 
dramatic than they are, whether in Venta, Plaza, 
or church; the actors in their amusing farces 
cease to be actors, and the whole appears to be 
a scene of real life; there generally is a gra- 
cioso or favourite wag of the Liston and Keeley 
species, who is on the best terms with the pit, who 
says and does what he likes, interlards the dia- 
logue with his own witticisms, and creates a laugh 
before he even comes on. The orchestra is very 
indifferent; the Spaniards are fond enough of 
what they call music, whether vocal or instru- 
mental ; but it is Oriental and most unlike the ex- 
quisite melody and performances of Italy or Ger- 
many. In the same manner, although they have 
footed it to their rude songs from time imme- 
morial, they have no idea of the grace and ele- 
gance of the French ballet; the moment they at- 
tempt it they become ridiculous, for they are bad 





imitators of their neighbours, whether in cuisine, 
language, or costume.” 

Their dances, gipsy girls, and certain results, 
especially in the southern provinces, are also 
flourishing and profligate, as of elder times or 
eastern climes; but even with our author’s classic 
hints and allusions thereon, we shall not be 
tempted to meddle. We will wait till we go to 
Andalusia, and stop awhile at Seville. And now 
to say farewell to our delectable companion. We 
would do so with more reluctance, did we not 
hope, from p. 340, that we should yet have ano. 
ther Spanish volume from his hand. For there 
yet remains to be painted, as he so well can paint, 
“ the provincial and general character of Spanish 
men—Spanish soldiers and statesmen—journalism 
and place-hunting—mendicants, ministers, and 
mosquitoes—charters, cheatings, and constitutions 
—Fine Arts—French and English politics—le. 
gends, relics, and religion—monks and manners; 
and last, not least—reserved, indeed, as a bonne 
bouche—the eyes, loves, dress, and details of the 
Spanish ladies!” 








Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe, author of 
“The City and the Sultan.’”’ 3 vols. 8vo. Bentley, 

Tue literary skill, diligence, and talent of the fair 

writer have pointed her out as one of the most com- 

petent for the satisfactory performance of a work 

like this. The desideratum was to cull from a 

thousand volumes previously given to the worlda 

complete separate view of the individual Louis 
the Fourteenth and his times, and a series of 
tableaux representing the most remarkable epochs 
of his court, and the acts and collisions of its prin. 
cipal characters. It was not to be a historical or 
political record, but a personal biography, embrac- 
ing all the relations of his social and private circle 

(if any royal circle can be properly so called) and 

his connexions with his family, mistresses, fa- 

vourites, ministers, courtiers, visitors, household, 
dependants, &c., as a man. This has been Miss 

Pardoe’s aim ; and it is but just to say that she has 

made an excellent use of her materials, and pro- 

duced a book of as much value and entertainment 
as the subject could afford. That the familiar 
annals of such a court, two hundred years ago (the 
author in her preface calls it erroneously “ three 
centuries,”’ p. viii.), could present little else than 
scenes of frivolity, vanity, pomp, corruption, and 
profligacy, must be anticipated; and therefore if 
we attribute no moral importance to their collection 
and elaboration, it is simply because they were not 
ausceptible of being modified to that end. We 
must, therefore, take them for what they truly are, 
viz. pictures of an age and of manners which it is 
to be hoped can never disfigure the page of history 
again. As it would be out of the question to attempt 
to illustrate such a composition by extracts, we must 
content ourselves with saying, that the mosaic is 
well put together, the whole clever and piquant, 
and the details ample and interesting, embracing 
as they do the incessant and innumerable intrigues, 
amours, anecdotes, vices, crimes, quarrels, ups 
and downs, offences, revenges, amusements, decent 
and indecent conspiracies, revolutions, and other 
events and incidents, which, with 

“ Bubble, bubble, 
Toil and trouble,” 

varied and perplexed this extraordinary period. 
For light and desultory reading, a more amus- 
ing production could hardly be fancied ; condens- 
ing and stringing together, as it does, the fund of 
truths, or falsehoods, as the case may be, scattered 
over so vast a mass of Memoirs, Correspondence, 
historiettes, and revelations as Miss P. must have 
consulted. And it is written in a free, easy style; 
got up with all the liberality of attractive book- 
publication ; and adorned with numerous engray- 
ings of portraits and celebrated localities, which 
enhance its claims to a popular reception among 
the foremost candidates of its order in the branch 
denominated Belles Letires. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 11th.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following paper was read, 
“ On the amount of the radiation of heat at night 
from the earth, and from various bodies placed on 
or near the surface of the earth,” by Mr. J. Glaisher. 
The author entered into very detailed description of 
the construction of the thermometers he employed 
in these observations, and the precautions he took 
to insure their accuracy; and gave tabular records 
of an extensive series of observations, amounting 
to a number considerably above ten thousand, with 
thermometers placed on nearly a hundred different 
substances, exposed to the open air under different 
circumstances, and in various states of the sky, at 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 22d.—Lord Colchester, president, in the chair. 
Continued and concluded the reading of the second 
and last portion of Captain Sturt’s account of his 
explorations in the interior of Australia. The first 
portion of Captain Sturt’s paper, read at th€ meet- 
ing of last June, left the traveller at the depdt in 
lat, 29° 40’ 11” s, and long. 141° 31’ x. When at 
this point, the want of water and reduced state of 
provisions compelled him to send back to Ade- 
laide one-third of his men under the guidance of 
Mr. Poole; who, if his health, which had greatly 
decli d, permitted it, was to return with supplies 
to meet the party on their way back from the in- 
terior. This Mr. Poole was never able to effect, as 
he unfortunately died of internal hemorrhage the 
day after he left Captain Sturt. The men, how- 
ever, went back to Adelaide under the conduct of 
Mr. Priesse, and Captain Sturt and his party con- 
tinued their route towards the interior. The de- 
pot from which they started was on the eastern 
slope of the cis-Darling range, in a creek between 
two lines of hills; the drainage was to the E.S.E.; 
and although at so great a distance from the coast, 
the elevation was not more than 300 feet above the 
sea. The first course taken was N.W., over a dis- 
tance chained of 62 miles; but as Captain Sturt 
wished to strike Lake Torrens, he changed his 
direction for one to the s. of w.; and after 69} miles 
more (the whole route crossed from the depét being 
over a level country, with long sand-ridges running 
from s.w. to N.E.), came upon the broad, dry, and 
sandy bed ofan extensive lake. It appeared about 
12 miles broad, extended beyond the reach of vision 
to the s., and then came round tothe westward and 
northward in the form given by Mr. Eyre’ to Lake 
Torrens. The lat. was now 29° 15’ 5”, and’ the 
long. 139° 38’. The bed of the lake was sand and 
salt, with patches of clay and gypsum; though ap- 
parently dry, it was too soft to be crossed; and it 
contained detached sheets of dark-blue salt water. 
Finding the country traversed most barren, and 
without other water than a few muddy pools left by 
the rain, and that to the north and northwest still 
more impracticable, Captain Sturt retraced his 
steps to the depét. Having placed it in a state of 
defence, he left it in charge of Mr. Stuart, and 
started again, on the 14th August, for the n.w. The 
heat was extreme, the country a dead flat, with 
sand-ridges, stones, and lime- nodules, similar to 
those on the fossil formation of the Murray: no 
other water over 86 miles than two putrid puddles. 
At this distance, came to a water-hole in a creek. 
The dip of the country was still to the south. Pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, other creeks, with a 
8. and w. drainage, were crossed, but with very bad 
water; the soil here and there was covered with 
salsolaceous plants, and intersected with salt la- 
goons, barren scrub, and an occasional box-tree 
forest. One of these latter being soon passed, the 
travellers saw before them only ridges of fiery red 
sand rising to 80 and 100 feet, and succeeding each 
other like the waves of the sea ; they were covered 
with a wiry and matted grass, extremely difficult 
for the horses, who, after sixteen miles of this 
country, were fairly knocked up. The following 


morning a small stony valley was crossed, after 
which both grass and water were found. In front, 
the plain spread out like a dark and gloomy sea, 
occupying more than half of the horizon from s.w. 
round to N.E.; it was thickly covered with stones, 
composed of fragments of indurated quartz, rounded 
by attrition; they lay very evenly over the sur- 
face, and were thickly coated with oxide of iron, 
which gave a reddish brown and purple tinge to 
the whole plain. The horses left no track over 
this ground, nor was there a single object visible 
on which to take a bearing. Like with a ship at 
sea, the compass was the only guide. After cross- 
ing this, the travellers came to a polygonum flat 
of about two miles broad, which ran like a belt 
along -the stony desert. The plain next crossed 
resembled a piece of ploughed land, over which the 
floods had settled and gradually subsided. It was 
a sea of earth, on whose baked and blistered sur- 
face not a blade of vegetation, nor a single stone, 
were to be seen. At length a solitary clump of 
trees and some hills were discovered in the far 
north. On reaching the trees, a small muddy pool 
was found. At sunset, the hills, which had been 
upraised by refraction, disappeared, and left a clear 
unbroken horizon all round, like that of the ocean. 
The bearing of the hills had, however, been taken, 
and on the following day they were reached; but 
they proved to be nothing more than a repetition 
of the formidable sand-ridges already met with. 
They recommenced at this side, as they had ter- 
minated on the other side of the stony desert, 
having a broad opening of more than 50 miles be- 
tween them: they ran up northward into the in- 
terior without varying a single degree in their 
general direction, 

The point now gained was in lat. 26° 15’, and long 
138° 48’. Capt. Sturt and his party next came to 
an open box-tree forest, and a large dry creek, in 
which, however, was discovered a well twenty-two 
feet deep, and eight feet broad, evidently the work 
of a large tribe; it contained but little water; well 
trodden foothpaths led to it from every quarter of 
the forest, but no natives were seen. Parrots, 
cockatoos, and other birds were abundant, and these 
dived into the well for the life-sustaining element. 
Leaving this forest, they came upon a plain, whose 
surface was so cracked and rent by solar heat, and 
so full of fissures, that it was crossed with difficulty. 
Still continuing to the westward of north, other 
small creeks were passed, in one of which was a 
shallow pool of muddy water. Several of the horses 
now fell ill, and swelled extremely; a day’s rest, 
however, brought them round, except one that 
died. The route now lay over extensive plains 
without any creek. Indeed, the further they went 
the worse the country became. It now consisted 
of high and broken sand-ridges, with rotten flats 
between; one of them was traced up northward for 
water, the party having now been two days without 
any, and the weather insufferably hot. In a course 
of fifty miles they had only found two small puddles 
of muddy water, the clay of which stuck to the 
horses’ mouths like pipeclay. At this distance they 
came upon a promising-looking creek, with large 
and unusually deep pools of water in it, and the in- 
tervals between them beautifully grassed. This fine 
creek, which came from w.N.wW., was traced up in 
that direction for sixty miles without check; but 
although the bed of the creek was full of grass, the 
flat through which it ran was barren in the extreme, 
and bounded by sandy ridges of increasing height, 
behind which others presented themselves, render- 
ing the possibility of penetrating to the eastward or 
westward quite hopeless, On the 9th of Sept. the 
party were in lat. 25° 4’ s., and in long. 138° 15’ 
31” £. From this point, short journeys were made 
in different directions, in which a salt-water creek 
was found, the bed of which was like snow with the 
crystalised salt, while its borders were covered with 
dark samphire-bushes. This creek had large holes 
of beautifully clear and dark blue water, on which 
lay a crust of salt like rotten ice, of two or three 





inches thick, A large valley was next crossed, in 





the bottom of which was a line of acacia-trees, 
while the ridges on either side were of blood-red 
sand, crowned with spinefex and mesembrianthe- 
mum in beautiful flower. Here the party halted 
in a country, says Capt. Sturt, which he firmly be- 
lieves has no parallel on the earth’s surface, so ter- 
rible was its aspect. Still they pushed on, but the 
country grew worse and worse; the men and cattle 
were completely exhausted, and Mr. Browne so se- 
verely attacked with scurvy as to be almost unable to 
sit on his horse, Capt. Sturt accordingly returned 
to his last muddy water-hole, and from hence made 
further attempts in various directions without suc- 
cess, Under these circumstances, he thought it 
prudent to return. His furthest was in lat. 24° 30’, 
and long. 138°, on the 3d of October. After a most 
difficult journey, he regained the camp at the 28th 
parallel, having been absent seven weeks, and per- 
formed in that time a journey of 900 miles, over the 
most wretched country ever traversed, and with the 
loss only of one horse. After a short repose, the- 
indefatigable and enterprising traveller, taking with- 
him fresh men, the former being unable to accom- 
pany him, started again on the 9th of October, 
taking a more northerly direction. The prospect 
before him was discouraging ; no rain had fallen, 
the heat increased, and with it the probability of 
finding water diminished. Nevertheless, after two 
days, the party came upon a magnificent creek, 
240 yards broad, and 26 feet deep, on the banks of 
which grew large white gum-trees, backed by open 
grassy forest-land: to the N.E. rose arange of lofty 
hills. A sudden storm, which left water in the low- 
places, induced Capt. Sturt to push on northward, 
postponing the examination of the creek, which 
came from the eastward, till his return from the 
interior. At first there was occasional herbage, but 
soon the country opened out as barren and water- 
less as ever; they came, at length, to a large shal- 
low lake of putrid water, totally unfit for use, even 
for the cattle. Barren and inhospitable, however, 
as was this region, it was, nevertheless, occasionally 
inhabited by a denser population than any other 
part of the interior yet seen; several large villages 
were seen round the lake, but no natives were seen, 
or had been lately there. Nothing but salt water 
could be obtained from any of the wellsdug. A 
little further on, an immense extent of perfectly 
level grassy plain was discovered to the south and 
west, formed probably by the spreading out and 
termination of the great creek already passed, and 
of which the creeks passed in the former journey 
were no doubt branches. Proceeding onward, the 
party came, in lat. 26° 30’, and long. 139° 34’, to 
the eastern limit of the great stony plain they had 
previously passed, fifty-five miles more to the west- 
ward. - Its character was still the same, and it was 
crossed, as before, by guidance of the compass. On 
reaching the opposite side, in lat. 25° 58’, and long. 
189° 26’ 30”, the distressed state of the animals 
from fatigue and want of water, and the hopeless 
appearance of the country all around, induced 
Capt. Sturt, though very reluctantly, to return. 
The great creek was reached on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, after the most trying journey: had Capt. 
Sturt delayed his return for one day, all would bave 
perished for want of water; the wells they had dug 
being mostly dried up, and only at great distances 
a very little left just to sustain life. On one occa- 
sion, when reduced almost to despafr, a solitary 
pigeon directed them to a very smail pond of clear 
water. Two horses had dropped by the way, and 
the remaining five were reduced to great weakness, 
their hoofs worn down almost to the quick. 

With the exception of the thunder-storm of the 
14th, not a drop of rain had fallen for four months; 
and the heat was ¢0 excessive, that any delay be- 
came dangerous in respect of finding water on his 
way back to the depdt, 118 miles distant, with only 
one intervening water-hole. After a single day’s 
rest, therefore, the indefatigable explorer resumed 
his route, following the creek in an easterly direc- 
tion. On the 2d Nov. he reached lat. 27° 35’, and 
long. 140° 40’, having traced the creek upwards 
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more than 65 miles: it was still broad, and flanked 
on either side with open forest, beyond which ex- 
tended barren plains, bounded by sandy ridges; 
several large and well-built villages were passed, 
and a few natives seen, who neither fled nor ap- 
proached the party. The vegetation of the creek 
now changed, and itself assumed the appearance of 
an arm of the sea. The water even became brack- 
ish; it was surrounded by a belt of weeds, and 
thousands of small fish were swimming in it. On 
the 3d, came to a pool of deep blue water, which 
proved to be salt—so salt, indeed, that no animal 
could have lived in it; and yet the very next pool 
above it was fresh, and had gum-trees growing 
round its banks. Further on, the creek split into 
humerous narrow channels, the evident drains of 
the interminable grassy plains that extended be- 
yond the horizon to the n.£. and E., but which to 
the south were bounded by low dark hills. Met 
with a party of sixteen natives, one of whom was 
6 feet 3 inches high, and all were fine men. They 
said there was no water but to the N.z. These 
people led the travellers to another tribe, and in a 
distance of eight miles they communicated: with 
five tribes, who were all very hospitable. Proceed- 
ing, and still in company of their guides, the party, 
on gaining the top ofa ridge, were greeted with 
the deafening shouts of about 400 natives, who be- 
haved with the greatest kindness, bringing troughs 
of water for the travellers and their horses, and 
offering them a large hut to sleepin. These na- 
tives were ofa fine race, many more than 6 feet 
high, and none, out of 69, below 5 feet 11 inches. 
These people live on the seeds which grow in the 
grassy plains: they thrash it out, pound it between 
stones, and bake it. Upon examining the plain, 
its creeks were found waterless; and accordingly 
the exploration in this direction terminated here, 
in lat. 27° 46’, long. 141° 54’.. On returning down 
the creek, Captain Sturt followed up one of its 
tributaries to the north, where he ascended a hill 
of 500 feet high, formed of a mass of sand and 
rocks, piled up in the greatest confusion, from the 
summit of which nothing but similar hills rose be- 
hind each other to the n. and w., the intervening 
valleys being deep sand, without a particle of earth. 
These hills were those which had before been seen, 
but raised and magnified by refraction. As it was 
impossible to think of penetrating into this region, 
and the cattle were quite done up, Captain Sturt 
determined on returning southward. The horses 
were so weak that all the heavy luggage, stores, 
and flour had to be abandoned. 

On the 9th, the well at 86 miles from the depét 
was reached, and found to contain just water 
enough to relieve the thirst of the horses on their 
arrival: it was emptied to the dregs, the last 
mouthfuls being rather mud than water. The 
thermometer in the shade of a tree rose to 127°, 
after which the bulb burst from the expansion. On 
the 14th the depét was reached. ‘I'wo of the horses 
had dropped on the way. This depot was deserted ; 
the party that had been left at it having fallen 
back on the old depét, in consequence of the pu- 
tridity of the water. Captain Sturt and Mr. Stuart 
then rode on before, to send up a dray with water, 
and reached the camp after a ride of 18} hours, 
when he dismounted, feeling very unwell. The 
next day he was laid prostrate, unable, to move. 
Mr. Browne, who had been left in charge of the 
camp, had somewhat recovered. The last journey 
had been one of 800 miles; and performed in five 
weeks, with the loss of only three horses. It had 
shewn the nature of the country. The party now 
became anxious about the possibility of regaining 
the Darling. During something more than a year 
there had been, with the exception of the thund 


rjunction of the Williorara they joined the party 


nearest water-hole towards which was at 40 miles. 
This having been sent to, was reported quite dry. 
Water was then sought to the eastward, but none 
could be found. The next nearest well was 118 
miles to the south, and it was doubtful whether 
any water would be found init. In this dilemma 
Mr. Browne, as Captain Sturt was too ill, volun- 
teered to go in search of water; and after six days 
returned with the joyful news that they were just 
in time; there was still water enough in the creek 
to supply the party during a passing visit, but no 
more, and that as black as ink from the decoction 
of gum-leaves, There was no time to lose; the 
camp was therefore broken up, and the retreat 
commenced. The Darling was reached on the 
20th, after 11 days, during six of which they tra- 
velled night and day, keeping the old tracks in the 
dead of night by the light of a small lamp. At the 


sent up for their relief. For seven weeks Captain 
Sturt was lifted in and out of the light cart; but 
under the generous diet that had been sent to him 


electrical precipitation was entirely prevented, 
That this was not due to light was proved by in. 
terposing a pale yellow glass, when the electro-de- 
posit went on, notwithstanding the influence of in- 
tense sunshine, in the same manner as it would do 
in perfect darkness. The influence ofsolar rays on 
the germination of seeds and the growth of plants 
was then alluded to; and in addition to the results 
published by Mr. Hunt on this subject, he now 
stated as a fact, that during spring the actinic or 
germ-quickening principle preponderated over the 
light and heat in the sunbeam ; but that, as sum- 
mer advanced, the light required to assist the plant 
in decomposing carbonic acid, to procure the due 
secretion of carbon for the plant, greatly increased, 
and the actinic influence diminished; and as the 
processes of fruiting and seeding required a greater 
exertion of the calorific influence in the autumn, 
so the heating principle of the solar beam in. 
creased considerably, relatively to light and ac- 
tinism.—In conclusion, the curious analogies of 
life suspending chemical action, of magnetism re- 
tarding,its influence, and of the power of light in 





by his friends, he rallied, and reached Adelaide on 
the 19th of January, 1846, in comparative health. 

Long as is this abstract, it gives but a very feeble 
idea of the wretched nature of the country in that 
part of the interior which Captain Sturt and his 
party have so courageously explored, and of the 
privations they endured. The extreme point 
reached is, as has been said, in lat. 24° 30’ and 
long. 138°. We cannot enter into a discussion of 
the hypotheses to whicli the result of this remark- 
able expedition may give rise. Other expeditions 
may yet find fertile oases in the still unknown and 
vast regions of the interior of this remarkable 
country. 3 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Feb. 19th.—Mr. R. Hunt “ On the changes produced 
by invisible (actinic) radiations.’”” Mr. Hunt, hav- 
ing drawn attention to the theories of Newton, 
Huyghens, Brewster, and Goethe, in explanation 
of the colours of the prismatic spectrum, proposed 
to regard the chemical influences of the solar rays 
independently of the colour-rays. The heat-rays 
of the solar beam were the least refrangible; the 
luminous rays were more refracted; whilst the 
actinic radiations underwent the greatest amount 
of refraction. It was explained that at both the 
maximum points of heat and luminous power ac- 
tinic action was entirely prevented, whilst it gra- 
dually: increased in energy as the light of the rays 
diminished. Under these circumstances Mr. Hunt 
regarded the three phenomena of light, heat, and 
actinic power as distinct principles, which, al- 
though allied, were not, as far as we knew, in any 
respect identical. From experiment it had been 
proved that the actinic rays tended to reduce all 
bodies to a simpler form,—that, for instance, the 
salts of the metals were decomposed by them, and 
finely-divided metal resulted from an exposure to 
their influence. This principle was regarded by 
Mr. Hunt as an antagonist force to chemical affi- 
nity, the tendency of which was to effect combina- 
tion. The results produced upon the daguerreotype 
plates, and upon the various salts of silver em- 
ployed in the photographic processes, were then ex- 
plained, and some experimental illustrations were 
given, to shew that a change of colour did not ne- 
cessarily follow a change of chemical condition. 
The oxides of all the metals were found to decom- 
pose under the actinic power; and the per salts 
and binary compounds lost almost directly one pro- 
portion of the oxygen of their acid element. The 
influence of sunshine was also most evidently traced 
upon glass, metal, and wood, which had been exposed 
to its infl , and several specimens were shewn. 





storm, only two days’ rain; and where vegetation 
had before been abundant, not a blade of grass was 
to be seen ; what had been teeming with life, was 
now silent as the grave. The ground was almost 
a molten surface with the heat; and if a match ac- 
cidentally fell upon it, it was immediately ignited. 
The Darling was 270 miles from the depét: the 


These results were, however, complicated, as Mr. 
Hunt stated, with the invisible radiations which 
even in darkness influence bodies within certain 
limits. Mr. Hunt next explained a simple voltaic 
arrangement in which crystals of metallic silver were 
deposited upon platina wire or foil in the dark; 





checking its progress, were pointed out. 


| ANNIVERSARY OF THE ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Yestrerpay week, after the General Meeting, the 
annual social entertainment enjoyed by the Geo- 
logical Society was held at Willis’s Rooms, when 
about a hundred of the leading members and a 
few guests sat down, under the presidency of Sir 
H. De la Beche, to an excellent dinner. After the 
cloth was removed, various toasts were given, 
which called up Col. Sir F. Burdett, Capt. Becher, 
Lord Morpeth, Mr. Bancroft the American min- 
ister, Dean Buckland, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the Bishop of Norwich, Sir R. Murchison, 
Mr. Lyell, Sir J. Rennie, Mr. Hamilton, and 
others; who severally addressed the chair in ani- 
mated and appropriate speeches, all rejoicing in 
the prosperity of the Society, and its marked pro- 
gress in developing the important science to the 
study of which it-was devoted. Many interesting 
topics were incidentally touched upon; such as 
the cultivation of the best feelings between the 
scientific men of Great Britain and the United 
States ; the good-will of the Government to promote 
geology, and encourage the museums connected 
with it in the metropolis; &c. &c. The health of 
Sir H. De la Beche was drunk with great ap- 
plause; and he returned thanks, as he conducted 
the whole routine of the evening, with mu-h spirit 
and effect. The party did not separate ti.! a late 
hour. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. 

Feb, 24.—The first monthly evening meeting of the 
members of this promising institution was held on 
| Wednesday, Lord Sandford presiding. The noble 
| chairman briefly alluded to the advantages that 
| must accrue to the community at large from the 
establishment of such a practical schoo} of chemis- 
try, and hoped that ere long, “ when they had won 
their spurs,” they would obtain the patronage and 
support of the Government. _ He then called upon 
Prof. Hoffman, who read a sketch of the state of 
chemistry, especially in Germany, thirty years ago, 
contrasted with its present condition: then onlya 
branch of Physics; now, not only an independent 
science, but subdivided and maintaining three dis- 
tinct Chairs. The Professor also described ana- 
lytical, synthetical, and the appliances of chemistry; 
and referred to the method of instruction he had 
adopted in the laboratory of the institution. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied with ex- 
perimental illustrations of the Bunsen battery, 
forty-eight pairs of which were in action. Thanks 
were voted to the Professor and to Lord Sandford, 
and the numerous audience, after conversation and 
refreshment, separated. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ! 
Feb. 23d.— Mr. W. Yarrell, V.P., in the: chair. 





whereas if exposed to the effects of actinism, this 


The following papers were read: Mr. Gray, “ On 
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a new species of rodent inhabiting Western Aus- 
tralia, lately received at the British Museum, from 
Capt. Grey, Governor of New Zealand, which he 
characterised under the name of Mus vellerosus.”— 
The Earl of Derby, “ On some peculiarities in the 
habits and economy of struthious birds, as observed 
in his menagerie at Knowsley.”—Mr. G. R. Gray, 
#“ On two new genera of Certhine from Northern 
India, to which he gave the name of Caulodromus 
(type C. Gracii, n. sp., inhabiting Dargeeling), and 
Salpornis (type S. Hodgsoni, n. sp., inhabiting 
Behar.’ —Mr. Gould, * On a new arrangement of 
Trochilide, with descriptions of new species,’’ Part 
I. The paper commenced with a critical enumera- 
tion of the species of Petasophora (G. R. Gray), 
which included a new one from Bolivia, nearly 
allied to P. Anais, which was designated P. iolata. 
For the group of which Mr. Gould considers Orth. 
Estella of D’Orbigny to be the type, he proposes a 
new generic name—Oreotrochilus ; it is composed 
of Orth. Adela (D'Orbigny), Troch. Chimborazo 
(Bourc.), and two now first described as O. leuco- 
pleurus and O. melanogaster. 

The Secretary exhibited, on the part of Dr. Fal- 
coner, the lower end of the left tibia of a gigantic 
fossil struthious bird, from the Sewalik Hills. In 
the course of a discussion raised on this inter- 
esting remain, it was remarked, that it presents 
another and most satisfactory evidence of the re- 
presentation of existing African forms in the ex- 
tinct fauna of India, which Dr. Falconer’s re- 
searches have so copiously demonstrated in the 
genera Camelopardalis, Camelus, Elephas, and Hip- 
popotamus. The species to which this bone be- 
longed must have.been nearly equal to Dinornis 
casuarinus ; and, if not generically identical with 
the ostrich, must have very closely resembled it. 
Mr. Gray added, that this completely fossilised 
fragment was probably the earliest evidence on 
record of the existence of a bird of that size having 
occured in juxtaposition with mastodon and colos- 
sochelys. 

The Secretary announced that the menagerie 
had been lately enriched by the accession of the 
Canis megalotis of Cuvier, a perfectly anomalous 
form, and of great rarity. It was presented to the 
Society by Capt. Sir E. Belcher, who had obtained 
it from the mountains at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and now brought it alive to Europe for the first 
time. A drawing had been made of it, about half 
the size of life, by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
which was exhibited in the room, with some skins 
from the museum, and skulls to illustrate the den- 
tition. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Feb. 16th.—The Bishop of Norwich, president, in 
the chair. “On the structure and comparative 
physiology of chiton and chitongllus, two genera of 
pectinibranchiate mollusks,” by Mr. Lovell Reeve. 
Some important facts in the nature and habits of 
these animals were communicated in this memoir 
in support of their hitherto disputed claim to ge- 
neric distinction ; chiefly elicited from the obser- 
vations of Mr. Cuming at the Philippines, and of 
Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, of H.M.S. Samarang, in 
company with his assistant-surgeon, Mr. Arthur 
Adams, among the islands of the Korean Archi- 
pelago in the Yellow Sea. No animals among the 
retired inhabitants of the ocean so long eluded the 
pursuit of the naturalist as the Chitonide; dwell- 
ing in almost every sea short of the circumpolar 
temperature, though unevenly distributed through- 
out this extensive range, they pass their sedentary 
existence in situations secure from displacement, 
and which it has been reserved to the zeal of re- 
cent travellers to penetrate. Little did it occur 
to Lamarck, when recording, so recently as 1819, 
4 list of six species only, that nearly ten times that 
number were dwelling in retirement on the western 
shores of the Pacific, that as many more were living 
secluded among the rocks of Australia and New 
Zealand, and that the sum of these united would 
In twenty years be nearly doubled by the discovery 





of species.in other localities; but such are the 
fruits of recent voyages, and the spirit of research 
which has accompanied them. Regarding the soft 
parts of chiton, two very opposite theories were 
advanced by contemporary authors; one by Lin- 
nzeus, founded on the multivalve structure of the 
shell, in which he assigned the genus to a place 
among the cirrhipedes; the other by Adanson, 
drawn from observations made on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, a few years subsequently, in which 
he referred the chitons to a place in immediate 
proximity .with the Patelle. The conclusions of 
the philosopher in the closet were, however, des- 
tined to be overthrown by the observations of the 
naturalist in the field; the views of the illustrious 
traveller in Senegal having been confirmed many 
years after by Cuvicr, notwithstanding the oppo- 
site opinions entertained by numerous intervening 
writers, 

After describing the soft parts in detail, the au- 
thor proceeded to notice the affinity existing be- 
tween the internal organisation of chiton and chi- 
tonellus, observing, that whilst in the former the 
shell, consisting of eight distinct plates, was sus- 
tained by a cartilaginous expansion of the mantle, 
and the aid of three flexible muscles attaching 
crosswise to each; in the latter, the plates are 
completely isolated, and sustained within the fleshy 
part of the mantle by the very produced growth of 
the apophyses, the mantle being entirely void of 
any sort of calcareous armature. 

The chitons and chitonelli differ materially in 
habit; the former live attached to stones or frag- 
ments of shells, on exposed rocks, or under stones; 
the latter are of a more locomotive disposition, and 
retire into holes and cavities. The chitonellus fus- 
ciatus, the largest species known, thrusts itself into 
orifices in masses of coral, attenuating itself in any 
circuitous direction to the length of a foot or more, 
and only to be obtained entire by splitting the 
mass in which it has become imbedded; and when 
discovered in any other situation, by lifting a large 
stone, it would crawl away at about the pace of 
the common garden-snail in search of retirement. 
The author concluded by stating that he considered 
the chitonelli entitled to a rank fully equivalent to 
chiton in its most extended form, and one superior 
in estimation to that of the genera into which it 
had been subdivided by Mr. Guilding, Mr. Gray, 
and Mr. Salter, both in structure, as regards the 
condition of the mantle and its system of calcifica- 
tion, and in habit. 

Mr. Reeve also announced that the researches 
of Capt. Sir Edward Belcher among the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, in the recent expe- 
dition of H.M.S. Samarang, had been productive 
of a larger and more valuable collection of shells 
and mollusca than had been obtained in any for- 
mer voyage. Some interesting drawings of mol- 
lusks, known only hitherto by their shells, had 
been taken from the living animal by the assistant- 
surgeon, Mr. A. Adams; and Mr. Reeve hoped, 
with the assistance of the Lords Commissioncrs of 
the Admiralty, to co-operate with that gentleman 
in bringing them before the public. 


FUMIFIC IMPELLER. * ~ 
Tue principle upon which Mr. Gordon’s method 
of moving bodies is based, admits of no doubt, viz. 
that machinery, whatever may be its beauty, can- 
not add to the power of heat as the prime mover. 
And should he succeed in practically carrying out 
this principle, making “ fumific impulse,” or the 
discharge of the hot products of combustion, the 
moving power, the steam-engine, with its paddles 
or screw- propellers, will have seen its day. He says 
that he has succeeded in a boat 26 feet long and 44 
broad—one man blowing a common small forge 
bellows doing the work of two rowers. The bellows 
entered into a close furnace, luted, and fitted tight; 
and each stroke passed air through the close fire, 





* Results of Experiments made with the Fumific Im- 
peller, tending to supersede the Steam-Engine for Navi- 
gation, by Alex. Gordon. E, Wilson. 





the hot products rushing out against the water by & 
discharge pipe, immersed 12 inches. “ The first 
blast by one man always started the boat (weighing: 
nearly 2 tons), from a state of rest, 3 feet in 2 see 
conds’’—the fire, and one man blowing air, doing 
the work of two men; hence it follows, that suite 
able close furnaces, blown by a 50-horse power 
steam-engine, will do the work of 100 horses im 
impelling the vessel, and so on in proportion: se 
says Mr. Gordon. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CamBrIDGE, Feb. 17th.—The following degrees were cote 
ferred :-— 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Eaton, A. T. Cooper, E. W. G 
Bridgeman, Trinity College ; I. Hill, T. M. Gisborne, G. Le 
Harkness, St. John’s College ; S. E, Major, A. H. P. Trew- 
man, J. B. Seaman, Queen’s College; C. W. H. H. Sidney, 
Sidney Sussex College; H. Sadler, Christ’s College; Ty 
Burne, Magdalene College ; H. N, Ward, Pembroke Coll, ¢ 
E. C. Ince, Jesus College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Dr. PELLEW, in his Life of Lord Sidmouth, has in~ 
troduced a letter written by Sir Walter Scott 
against the formation of the Royal Society of Li- 
terature, founded by George IV. in 1821, and en- 
dowed with the princely revenue of eleven hundred 
guineas a-year from his privy purse; which letter 
was known by its consequences at the time, but has 
never appeared in substance till thus found among 
the papers of Lord Sidmouth, and laid before the 
world by his biographer. Belonging to the history 
of an important national Institution, the whole 
statement claims a place in our page; and pos- 
sessing (from being on the Council at the time of 
the transaction) the information necessary for its 
clear understanding, we will take the liberty of 
adding a few notes to the document in question 
and the statements that accompany it. 

Sir Walter Scott, it seems, after one of his po- 
pular sojourns in London, reached Manchester om 
the 6th of April, 1821, and was so impressed with 
the matter, that, to quote the account, “ whilst in a 
state ‘betwixt sleeping and waking,’ he addressed 
to the Hon. John Villiers, afterwards Earl of Cla- 
rendon, a paper of considerable length, on the sub- 
ject of a projected ‘Royal Society of Literature,” 
which he enclosed in the following letter* to Lord 
Sidmouth : 

“ My dear Lord Sidmouth, —This accompanies 
a letter for Mr. Villiers respecting a proposal of 
great peril which he made to me two days before 
I left London. Iam sure your lordship must have 
heard something of a society for pensioning a cer 
tain number of men of letters, giving prizes, &c, 
&c., which proceeds, as it appears to me, entirely 
upon a misconception of the world as it now is, and 
of the present state of literature. Mr. Villiers 
mentioned that his communication to me was con- 
fidential ; but I am very desirous that my opinion 
on such a subject, valeat quantum, should pass 
through your lordship’s hands, as you are at once 
a friend to literature and an excellent judge of the 
manner in which it may be best encouraged. For 
my own part, I was never so clear in an opinion 
in my life, as that the proposed attempt would be 
much worse than merely abortive. I may, how- 
ever, be entirely wrong, and am open to convic- 
tion; and would, in that case, become a subscriber 
to the association; though I would beg to decline 
being a member of what is called the honorary 
class, to which, with its‘titles and duties, I feel # 
decided repugnance. When your lordship hag 
glanced your eye over the letter, will you have the 
goodness fo seal it with a head, and send it to Mre 





* Of this epistle Mr. Morritt of Rokeby speaks in terms 
of the highest panegyric, as “ an additional specimen of 
Scott’s matchless versatility of power and wisdom: E 
shall never forget that you shewed me at the time the 
masterly letter which he sent you, many years ago, on the 
_— of giving the royal name to the Literary Society. 

is advice was not acted upon: but the talent, wit, and 
admirable good sense which the letter contained, after 
such a journey, and with so little premeditation, displayed 
his power of mind and character, perhaps, more than any 
lighter essays that we have of his.” 
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*Williers, without any intimation that it passed 
sthrough your band. I use this great fr , be- 


insult to his Majesty to desist from prosecuting the 





eacause I am desirous that your lordship should be in 
full possession of my sentiments, such as they are, 
mupon a subject which I am aware will interest you 
gparticularly, and which, at the same time, is one 
gol the very few cases in which long experience en- 
gables me to give an opinion with some degree of 
weonfidence. The thing is of great consequence ; 
@#he more so, as Mr. Villiers hinted it had already 
ggone too far for them to recede. In my opinion, 
sthey had better recede, at all risks, than take the 
aeonsequences of advancing. I am sincerely anxious 
about it, and shall be very sorry if my opinion 
‘should give pain either to Mr. Villiers, or the 
Wshop of St. David’s, or any of the well-meaning 
ssupporters ofthe scheme. For his Majesty, I need 
mot say my devoted respect; but ‘better service 
whall I never do him than hindering this deed.’ I 
have half thought of coming up to see the corona- 
“tion, should it go on; and could your lordship fird 
wsome excuse for me to our lord president, to whom 
ai hint of your wish, on such a subject, would be 
m-sufficient reason to give me leave of absence for 
tten days. My kindest and best respects attend the 
Aadies; and I am always, my dear lord, your lord- 
whip’s much obliged and faithful, humble servant, 
“ WaLter Scort, 
** Manchester (now quiet and loyal). Friday, 
wleven at night; having travelled down without a 
‘moment’s stop. This to serve as an apology for 
had writing and inaccuracies of all sorts.” 

To this letter Lord Sidmouth replied on the 
Sth of April in the following terms: 

“ # © #* The project is justly liable to all 
‘the objections which you have stated, without the 
balance of a solitary recommendation in its favour. 
Sir William Scott first announced to me its birth, 
cand we concurred in reprobating it in terms less 
weighty and forcible, though even more decided 
than your own. I then was informed of it, inci- 
‘dentally, by the Bishop of St. David’s, its first 

arent, to whom I urged its immediate strangu- 

ation; but I was told that the exhortation came 
ttoolate.* * * © I have taken a great and, 
perhaps, unwarrantable liberty—that of having. 
‘your letter copied; but it was so by a confidential 
qerson. It shall not be shewn without your per- 
mission, but I earnestly wish to be allowed to shew 
“it to the king. I am confident it would be well 
ttaken, and that the knowledge of your sentiments 
would have the best effect. Let me hear from you 
“on this point at your earliest convenience. I will 
mot fail to write to the Lord President, according 
“fo your desire. The best wishes and regards of 

zall here constantly attend you.—Believe me, &c. 
“ SipMouTH.” 

It may, perhaps, occur to readers that it was 
“hardly right to make the use of Mr. Villiers’ con- 
fidential communication, which was done in reveal- 
“Gng it to the Secretary of State, with the object of 
@efeating the design. The immediate consequence 
gvas.a message from Lord Sidmouth to the Council 
engaged in preparing the constitution for the So- 
~wiety, delivered, if we remember rightly, by Dr. 
“Majendie, Bishop of Bangor (one of their number), 
and which message was so discouraging that it 
sxompletely paralysed their proceedings for a season. 
WMr. Villiers, one of the most gentle and refined of 
thoman beings, was much hurt by it; and the guile- 
Ress Bishop of St. David’s, intrusted with the king’s 
mommands, was quite stunned by the unexpected 
Dlow. It was with difficulty he was persuaded to go 
#o the fountain-head, it being strongly represented 
‘to-him that as he had acted directly from orders 
ggiven by the royal mouth, it would be almost an 





* “‘ As this society partakes of a charitable as well as a 
literary character, it will doubly gratify the benevolent 
areader to learn that, notwithstanding the sinister prognos- 
S8ies ofso many eininent objectors, it still flourishes. "—Dr. 

_WPeliew's note. 
Charitable it could not be called. The king gave ten 
msions of a hundred guineas each to ten authors chosen 
yD the council—not as charity, but in honour of their 
labours.— Ed, Lit. Gaz. 





on any lesser authority. The bishop saw 
the king at the next levee. He had been shewn 
and read Scott’s letter, and all he remarked was, 
“Go on; it is my wish to cherish the literature of 
England, and Sir Walter would be very likely to 
disapprove of a literary design which he did not 
originate.” 

The following is the celebrated letter: 

“Manchester, April 6th, 1821, 10 at night. 

“My dear Sir,—I have been thinking on the 
scheme you had the goodness to mention to me; 
and as the objections which occur to me are ofa 
very strong character, I am about to lay them 
before you more fully than our hasty conversation 
permitted. God knows I should be sufficiently 
diffident of my own opinion in most cases where it 
stands in opposition to those for whom I entertain 
so much respect, and to whom, in almost all other 
instances, I should be most willing to defer. But 
this is a matter in which my experience, as an 
author, who has been twenty years before the 
public, maintaining, during that long space, a 
much higher rank of popularity than he deserves, 
may entitle me to speak with some opportunities 
of knowledge to which few others can lay claim; 
and to be silent merely out of politeness, or false 
modesty, would, in the circumstances, be a folly if 
not acrime; since it is obvious that the measure, 
if not eminently successful, would be a marked 
failure for malignant satire to fix his fangs upon; 
and that the noble purpose of the Sovereign would 
be made the means of heaping on all concerned 
ridicule, and calumny, and abuse. My personal 
feelings would naturally determirtfe me against be- 
coming a member of such an association. These, 
however unwillingly, I might set aside; but con- 
vinced, as I am, that the scheme will be huriful at 
once to the community of letters and to the respect 
due to the Sovereign, my own feelings are out of the 
question, and it becomes only my duty to consider 
the measure as these are implicated. In the first 
place, I think such an association entirely useless. 
If a man of any rank or station does any thing in 
the present day worthy of the patronage of the 
public, he is sure to obtain it. For such a work 
of genius as the plan proposes to remunerate with 
100/.,* any bookseller would give ten or twenty 
times that sum; and for the work of an author ‘of 
any eminence 3000/. or 4000/. is a very common 
recompense. In short, a man may, according to 
his talents, make from 500/. a. year to as many 
thousands, providing he employs those talents 
with prudence and diligence. With such rewards 
before them, men will not willingly contend for a 
much more petty prize, where failure would bea 
sort of dishonour, and where the honour acquired 
by success might be very doubtful. There is, 
therefore, really no occasion for encouraging, by 
a society, the competition ofauthors. The land is 
before them, and if they really have merit, they 
seldom fail to conquer their share of public ap- 
plause and private profit. 

“ It will happen, no doubt, that either from the 
improvidence which sometimes attends genius, or 
from singularly adverse circumstances, cr from 
some peculiar turn of temper, habits, or disposi- 
tion, men of great genius and talent miss the tide 
of fortune and popularity, fall among the shallows, 
and make a bad voyage of it. It would highly 
become his Majesty, in the honourable zeal which 
he has evinced for the encouragement of literature 
in all its branches, to consider the cases of such 
individuals; but such cases are now-a-days ex- 
tremely rare. I cannot, in my knowledge of letters, 
recollect more than two men whose merit is unde- 
niable, while I am afraid their circumstances are 
narrow. I mean Coleridge and Maturin. To give 
either or both of them such relief as his Majesty’s 
princely benevolence might judge fitting, would be 
an action: well becoming his royal munificence, 
and of a piece with many other generous’ actions 





*A mistake, such an act was never contemplated.— 
Ed. Lit. Gaz. 





of the same kind. But I protest that (excepting 
perhaps Bloomfield, of whose circumstances | 
know little), Ido not remember any other of un- 
disputed genius who could gracefully accept 100¢, 
a year, or to whom such a sum could be hand- 
somely offered. That there would be men enough 
to grasp at it, would be certain; but then they 
would be the very individuals whose mediocrity 
of genius and active cupidity of disposition would 
render them undeserving of the royal benevolence, 
or render the royal benevolence ridiculous if be- 
stowed upon them. But the association is not 
merely unnecessary and useless; it will, if at. 
tempted, meet a grand and mortifying failure, and 
that from a great concurrence of reasons. In 
the first place, you propose (if I understand you 
rightly) to exclude > » ——, &e., for rea- 
sons moral or political. But allowing these rea- 
sons their full weight, how will the public look on 
an association for literary purposes where such 
men, whose talents are undisputed, are either left 
out, or choose to stay out; or what weight would 
that society have on the public mind? Very little, 
I should think; while it would be liable to all the 
shots which malice and wit mingled could fire 
against it. But besides this, I think—(judging, 
however, only from my own feelings)—that few 
men who have acquired some reputation in lite- 
rature would choose to enrol themselves with the 
obscure pedants of universities and schools—men 
most respectable, doubtless, and useful in their 
own way—excellent judges of an obscure passage 
in a Greek author—understanding, perhaps, the 
value of a bottle of old port—connoisseurs in to- 
bacco, and not wholly ignorant of the mystery of 
punch-making; but certainly a sort of persons 
whom I, for one, would never wish to sit with, as 
assessors of the fine arts. There are many men, 
and I know several myself, to whom this descrip- 
tion does not apply. But for one who has lived all 
his life with gentlemen and men of the world to 
mingle his voice with men who have lived entirely 
out of the world, and whose opinions must be 
founded on principles so different from our own, 
would be no very pleasing situation. Besides, 
every man who has acquired any celebrity in let- 
ters would naturally feel that the object, or rather 
the natural consequence of such a society, Would 
be to average talent; and that, while he brought to 
the common stock all which he had of his own, he 
was, on the contrary, to take on his shoulders a 
portion of their lack of public credit. Now this 
is what no one will consider as fair play; and § 
believe you will find it very difficult to recruit your 
honorary class on such conditions, with those names 
which you would be most desirous to have, and 
without which a national institution of the kind 
would be a jest. 

“ But we will suppose them all filled up, and 
assémbled. By what rule of criticism are they to 
proceed in determining the merits of the candi- 
dates on whom they are to sit in judgment? The 
Lake school have one way of judging—that of Scot- 
land another—Gifford, Frere, Canning, &c. a third 
—and twenty others have as many besides. The 
vote would not be like that of the Institute ; for in 
science, and even in painting and sculpture, there 
are conceded points, on which all men make a 
common stand. But in literature you will find 
twenty people entertaining as many different opi- 
nions upon that which is called taste, in proportion 
to their different temperaments, habits, and preju- 
dices of education. They could only agree upon 
one rule of decision, and that would be to choose 
the pieces which were least faulty; for though 
literary men do not agree in their estimates of ex- 
cellence, they coincide, in gencral, in condemning 
the same class of errors. But the poems, thus un- 
exceptionable, belong in general to that very class 
of mediocrity which neither gods, men, nor co- 
lumns, not even the columns of a modern news- 
paper, are disposed to tolerate, and which are as- 
suredly sufficiently common, without being placed 
under the special patronage of a society. As to 
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the men who are to be stipendiaries of 100/. a year ; 
on what decent footing can they, receiving a pen- 
sion not more than is given to a man-servant in a 
large establishment, hold an open-and fair front 
with the public, or with the other classes of the as- 
sociation? I declare they will only be regarded as 
the badged and ticketed alms-men of literature ; 
and sooner than accept it, were I in a situation to 
need it, I would cut my right hand off, and beg for 
bread with my.left—when I had thus given assu- 
rance that I could never again commit the sin of 
using apen. How is it possible, I repeat, for those 
stipendiaries to hold any thing like a fair and open 
front with the patrons, or honorary classes? and if 
you destroy equality, you debase all the generous 
pride of a young author. Besides, we are by habit 
and character an irritable race. Leave us at a dis- 
tance from each other, and we may observe de- 
corum; but force into one body a set of literary 
men, differing so widely in politics, in taste, in 
temper, and in manners—having no earthly thing 
in common except their general irritability of 
temper, and a black speck on their middle finger 
—what can be expected, but all sorts of quarrels, 
.tracasserics, lampoons, libels, and duels? Fabri- 
cio’s feast of the actors, in ‘Gil Blas,’ would bea 
joke to it. It would give rise, supposing the whole 
association did not fall into general and silent 
contempt, to a sequence of ridiculous and contemp- 
tible feuds, the more despicable that those engaged 
in them were perhaps, some of them, men of genius. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, in his plenitude of power, 
failed to make the Academy respectable; nor did 
it ever produce any member who rose above medi- 
ocrity. Those of genius who were associated with 
it made their way at a late period, and rather be- 
cause the Academy wanted them, than because 
they required any honours it could bestow. In 
England, such a monopoly of talent would be ten 
times more misplaced. We all know John Bull, 
and that, for mere contradiction’s sake, he will 
overlook what is admirable, rather than admire 
upon any thing resembling compulsion. Every 
judgment of the proposed Society would be the 
subject of a thousand wicked jests, merely because 
it appeared in shape of an injunction, which seemed 
to impose on the public a particular creed of taste; 
and a happy time would the patrons and honora- 
ties have of it, betwixt the internal dissensions of 
the hive of wasps they had undertaken to manage, 
and the hooting and clamouring of the public out 
of doors. 

“ T have still to add, that this Society, like some 
well-meant charitable associations, would go far to 
occasion the discontinuance of that private assist- 
ance which is so much more useful both to the in- 
dividual and to the public, Let me speak a proud 
word for myself: I have not for several years, and 
even when money has been scarce with me, given 
less than from 50/. to a 100/. a year to the did of 
unfortunate men of literature in various ways. 
Your proposed Society would relieve me of this 
burden; but could it distribute the relief with 
such secrecy or attention to the feelings of those 
who recéfve it? There is no merit in my doing 
this, for I work up to it; that is, I labour some 
hours more, in order to gain the means of this 
charity, than I would do on my own account; and 
I know it is a common practice with many literary 
men to do the same—from the same very natural 
motive. But all this would fall if the matter were 
taken up by a privileged society; and the poor 
devil, in his necessity, would be sent there as 
naturally as you give a beggar a mendicity ticket. 

“ I was very sorry to hear you intimate that mat- 
ters had gone so far in this affair as to render a 
retreat difficult. But be it ever so difficult, a timely 
retreat is better than a defeat; and what can be 
said, after all, save that the King had, in his eager- 
ness to advance literature, listened to a plan which, 
Upon mature examination, was found attended with 
too many objections to be carried into execution ? 
The circumstances, so well known to a veteran hack 
of letters like myself, could not possibly occur’ to 


the Sovereign, or those with whom he at first con- 
sulted. I would have his grace flow directly from 
himself, and his own knowledge, taste, and judg- 
ment, rather than through the interposition of any 
society. His Majesty’s kindness, and the honour- 
able and gratifying distinction of those who have 
cultivated letters with success, has been illustrated 
by very many examples, besides those conferred on 
one individual, who may justly say of the marks of 
royal favour, that they 
* Were meant for meri?, though they fell on me.’ 
If his Majesty should be pleased to relieve the 
wants of the two or three men of acknowledged 
talent who are subject to them; or if he would con- 
descend to bestow small pensions on the wives and 
families of men early cut offin the career of letters, 
he would shew his interest in literature, and, at the 
same time, his benevolence. The assistance of 
young persons in education (provided they are se- 
lected strictly with a view to proper qualifications) 
is also a princely charity; and either or all of these 
might be gracefully and naturally substituted for 
the present plan. Ifa device could be fallen upon 
to diminish the quantity and improve the quality 
of our literature, it would have an admirable effect. 
But the present scheme would have exactly the 
contrary tendency. The number of persons who 
can paint a little, play a little music, or write in- 
different verses, is infinite, in proportion to those 
who are masters of those faculties; and their daub- 
ing, scraping, and poetastering is, to say the least, 
a great nuisance to their friends and the public; 
and the misfortune is, that these pretenders never 
have tact enough to detect their own insufficiency. 
A man of genius is always doubtful of his best per- 
formances, because his expression does and must 
fall infinitely below his powers of conception; and 
what he is able to embody to the eye of the reader 
is far short of the vision he has had before his own. 
But the moderés in literature are teased with no such 
doubts, and are usually as completely satisfied with 
their own productions as all the rest of the world 
are bored by them. All such will thrust their efforts 
on the proposed adjudgers of the prizes (and who 
on earth would have patience to read or consider 
them ?), while, from modesty or pride, real genius 
would stand aloof from competing with such op- 
ponents. Your invitation would have the effect of 
the witches incantation— 
* All ill come running in, all good keep out.’ 

I would, besides, call your attention to the extreme 
indelicacy of authors, practising the same art, sit- 
ting as judges on each other’s performances—a 
task which, with all its unpopularity and odium, 
few would undertake who had the least capacity 
of performing it well. In a political point of 
view, the proposed plan is capable of being most 
grossly misrepresented. It would be no sooner 
announced than the Jacobin scribblers would hold 
it forth as an attempt on the part of the Sovereign 
to bind and to enslave his pecple, by pensioning 
their men of letters, and attaching them personally 
to the crown. No matter how false and infamous 
such a calumny, it is precisely the kind of charge 
which the public beast would swallow greedily ; 
and, from that moment, the influence of any indi- 
vidual connected with that Society, on the public 
mind, is gone for ever. Absolute independence is 
of all things most necessary to a public man, whe- 
ther in politics or literature. To be useful to his 
king and country, he must not only be a free man, 
but he must stand aloof from every thing which 
can be represented or misrepresented as personal 
dependence. And the bounty of the crown also, 
when bestowed on men of letters, should be so 
given as to shew that it was the reward of merit, 
not the boon given to a partisan. But I should 
never end were I to state the various objections 
which occur to the practicability and utility of the 
proposed association. I am sensible I have stated 
these very confusedly ; but some excuse is due, 
considering I have just travelled two hundred 
miles without a moment’s stop; yet, the matter 





being on my mind, that you should have all that 





the experience of my calling suggests, before you 
come to a final determination, therefore I write 
this before I sleep. I beg my best respects to 
Mrs. Villiers; I will have Hai tutti taiti copied 
out for her whenever I get to Edinburgh, to which 
place you may have the goodness to address, should 
any part of my letter require answer or explana- 
tion. My kindest and best respects attend my 
Lord Clarendon; and believe me ever, &c. &c. 
“ WaLTER Scott. 

“To the Hon. John Villiers.” 

The lapse of time enables us to observe that not 
one of these sinister prophecies has been fulfilled. 
Neither ridicule nor calumny have assailed the 
Society. Sir Walter Scott himself accepted the 
honour of one of the two golden medals (fifty 
guineas each) adjudged annually by the Council to 
literary fame and genius. The other medals during 
the seven years from 1824 to 1830 inclusive were 
given to Angelo Mai, Prof. Schweighauser, and 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, foreignets of the highest 
European fame ; and to our own most distinguished 
countrymen, Mitford the great Greek historian, 
Rennell the geographer, Dr. Wilkins, Dugald 
Stewart, Southey, Crabbe, Archdeacon Coxe, Ros- 
coe, Washington Irving (we class him as of our- 
selves), and Hallam. Where is the obloquy here? 

The royal pensions of a hundred guineas a year 
were gracefully bestowed, and gratefully acknow- 
ledged by such authors, elected by the Council, as 
Coleridge, the poet; Rev. Ed. Davies, the Celtic 
antiquary; Rev. Dr. John Jamieson, the Scottish 
philologist; Malthus, the political economist; Ma- 
thias, the distinguished critic, and author of the 
Pursuits of Literature; James Millingen, of classic 
fame ; Sir William Ouseley, the Persian scholar; 
Roscoe, the historian of Italy; the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
the second Johnson of our time; and Sharon Tur- 
ner, whose death was commemorated in last week’s 
Gazette, the last in the list of the ten, all of whom 
are now in their graves. 

Are these the men of mediocrity, or the ticketed 
almsmen of literature, who alone would grasp at 
this provision as a reward of their literary services 
to their country and mankind? Alas, Sir Walter 
Scott did not then know misfortune, nor how valu- 
able to many an aged scholar, immortal poet, and 
laborious author in unremunerating fields of most 
useful learning, the solace of such a sum would be. 
Look at the list ; and mark the individuals who had 
these well-merited tributes conferred upon them. 
It will answer all the objections in this so-much- 
lauded epistle, which so nearly wrecked the in- 
choate plan. 

We have but one word to add. Mr. H. Hallam 
is the present President of the Society ; and under 
his high sanction, with the assent of his Council, 
the two admirable volumes of the Biographia Lite- 
raria have been published within the last two years, 
independently of Sessional Transactions of the ut- 
most interest to literature and civilised man. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Feb. 18th.—Mr. Stapleton, V. P. in the chair. Mr. 
Roach Smith exhibited casts of British coins found 
at Chesterford, referred to in a paper he communi- 
cated on a former evening from the Hon. R. C. 
Neville. Mr. Smith, in an accompanying note, 
described these coins as belonging to Cunobelin 
and to Tasciovan; the latter being now generally 
considered, by a judicious inference drawn by Mr. 
Birch, from comparing the disputed coins with 
those of Augustus, as the father of Cunobelin. One 
of these coins exhibited on the reverse a bull, 
others a boar or hog; and one, altogether a new 
type, on the obverse, a head, apparently of Her- 
cules, copied from a Greek or Roman coin, with 
the letters veER, for Verulamium (now Colches- 
ter), the chief city of the territories of Cunobelin. 
Mr. Smith made some remarks on the great his- 
torical importance of these coins, and referred to 
Tacitus in illustration of the device of a boar on 
the Gaulish and British coins; that historian stat- 
ing that some particular German tribes, whose 
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language was analogous to that of the Britons, car- 
ried on their war-standards an image of a wild boar. 
— Mr. W. D. Saull communicated a paper on Ro- 
man roads, and on British and Roman stations con- 
nected with them, in the vicinity of Dunstable. 
Mr. Saull assigned reasons for disputing the ap- 
propriation of the station Magiovintum to the site 
of Dunstable; and for believing that it was to be 
traced, in conjunction with British camps and tu- 
muli, at about two miles distance from that town, 
on the line of the Roman road from St. Albans. In 
reply to a question asked by Mr. Smith, Mr. Saull 
stated that none of the tumuli had been opened, but 
that from their resemblance to others which had 
been examined, he had no doubt of their being Bri- 
tish. Mr. D. Cooper said he had excavated some 
very similar in the same county, and that he con- 
sidered them British. Mr. Saull said he should be 
happy to assist the Society in making a complete 
exploration of the tumuli. Mr. Smith remarked, 
that he trusted the Society would ere long institute 
acomprehensive and general survey of these and 
other early remains throughout the kingdom. This 
liad never yet been done in a proper manner; and 
it was the only way in which disputed points could 
be set at rest, and correct knowledge be attained 
of antiquities which were still extant, although but 
imperfectly known or understood. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in 
reading a paper by Mr. Bowyer, “ On the origin of 
the titles of doctor and sergeant of civil law.” 

Feb. 25th.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Birch 
exhibited a terra-cotta figure, found in an Etruscan 
tomb, and now in the possession of the Marquis of 
Northampton. Mr. Robert Porrett exhibited an 
embossed shield, of iron, of the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, which, it was understood, had 
been purchased for the Museum in the Tower. 
Mr. Bowyer communicated a paper on the degree 
of sergeant-at-law, which he conceived to be the 
oldest of all law-degrees; and illustrated the de- 
scription of that officer given by Chancer. This 
paper was not ofa kind that admits easily of an 
abstract. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 24th. Council Meeting. — Sir W. Chatterton, 
V.P. in the chair. Three associates and one corre- 
spondent were elected. Eighteen communications 
were received. Among these were, a paper by 
Mr. Laing, forwarded by the Rev. Lewis W. Owen, 
relating to the Saxon Tower of Trinity Church, 
Colchester, which, at the suggestion of the Associa- 
tion, has been stripped of its whitewash; an ac- 
count of the discovery of Roman sepulchral urns 
in the grounds of Mr. Vint, near Colchester; dis- 
covery of the old Norman sally-port in the town- 
wall of Canterbury, by Mr. C. Sandys; discovery 
of a large number of Roman coins near Romsey, 
by the Rev. Mr. Maurice; of coins and other anti- 
quities at York, during the past year, by Mr. R. 
Cook ;° and recent researches in the Derbyshire 
barrows, by Mr. Bateman. The others were from 
the Rev. C. Bingham, Mr. W. Harvey of Lewes, 
Mr. Lukis of Guernsey, Mr. Golding, &c., a se- 
lection from which was ordered to be brought 
before the next public meeting. The Council then 
proceeded to transact business, preparatory to the 
annual meeting for the election of officers and 
council, to be held on the 12th of March; and the 
claims of several towns, of which choice is to be 
made for the fourth annual congress, were dis- 
cussed.® 


SYRO- EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
February 9th.—1. A communication was read from 
Captain Newbold, dated Alexandria, January Ist, 
1847, upon the temple, so called, of Horus, dis- 
layed by the progress of excavations that are 


ing carried on for the new fortifications. Cap- 
tain Newbold described the nature of the ruins 
and their situation in detail, and sought to identify 





* In our last week’s report, after the word Antiquaries 
(p. 150, col. 1, line 4) insert of Normandy. 





them with the temple of Neptune, noticed by 
Strabo. Among the fragments of art that have 
been turned up are enumerated a sphinx, a frag- 
ment in alto relievo of an Egyptian statue, supposed 
to be that of Horus, and a beautifully executed 
torso of a horse, resting on a tree. Captain New- 
bold strongly recommended a prompt application 
to the Pasha, through the British Consul-General, 
to secure this interesting relic for the British Mu- 
seum. The Rev. Mr. Winder, British Chaplain of 
Alexandria, has promised to keep his eye upon it. 
Several Greek inscriptions were found at or near 
the same site: one on around marble pedestal to 
Tiberius Claudius Demetrius, archon in the time 
of Hadrian; one of more interest was found near 
the same site on a block of nearly black granite 
(syenite?), and is now in the possession of the 
Rev. Mr. Winder. It contains in the first line an 
erasure, and then “ Philadelphus.”’ Mr. Sharpe re- 
marked that in the second line was the name of 
Satirus, noticed by Pliny as living in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, leaving little doubt as 
to the name erased. The existence of cisterns also 
denoted the antiquity of the site, as such were not 
used after the time of Cesar, who had wells exca- 
vated throughout Alexandria. 

2. Mr. Sharpe laid before the society a chart of 
Egyptian history, which exhibited at one view his 
ideas on the chronology of that country from the 
earliest times to the reign of the first Ptolemy; and 
gave the arguments by which he supported it. 
Those kings, from Shishank downwards, whose 
reigns were dated by the eclipses and other certain 
records, were marked with a star. The earlier 
dynasties, though compact pieces of history by 
themselves, were fixed by less certain arguments. 
The first point which Mr. Sharpe arrived at was 
to shew that Nitocris, the last of the Memphite so- 
vereigns, and who, according to Manetho, built 
the third pyramid, was the wife of Thothmosis II., 
and the same person as Mycerinus, to whom He- 
rodotus attributes the building of that pyramid. 
The hieroglyphical name of Mycera, which Colonel 
Vyse found on this pyramid, was shewn to be only 
another form of this prenomen of Nitocris on the 
Theban buildings. By this argument the Memphite 
and Theban dynasties were united. The next step 
was to fix a date to any one king. This was done 
by shewing that Thothmosis III., whose full name 
is Menophra Thothmosis, was the king who gave 
his name to the era of Menophres, which is well 
known to have been 1460 years before the second 
year of Antoninus, or B.c. 1324. 

3. Dr. Platé made a communication on the Haj, 
or pilgrim road from Baghdad to Mekka, taken 
from an extract from Ibn Khordadbeh, a ms. -of 
which—the only one in Europe—is in the Bodleian 
Library. No itinerary from Baghdad to the Holy 
Cities was hitherto known tous. Dr. Platé com- 
pared this road, as illustrated by a map on a large 
scale, with another obtained from Turkish sources, 
with which its northern and southern extremities 
coincide. Ibn Khordadbeh’s road is remarkably 
correct as far as Feid, or Fayid, a town about half- 
way between Kufa and Mekka; its southern por- 
tion crosses the mining districts of Hisn Dhariyab, 
and passes near the gold-mines of Muzer and 
Hilles. It was hitherto doubted if there were gold- 
mines in Arabia. Numerous other places were 
mentioned as situated on this road, which is one of 
the most valuable additions recently made to the 
geography of the Arabian peninsula. 

4, Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, the honorary secretary, 
mentioned that Dr. H. Yates, the Society’s honorary 
secretary in Syria, had arrived at Suwaidiyah, on 
the Gulf of Orontes, where he was engaged in 
building himself a permanent residence. An 
American mission was shortly expected at the same 
spot, where a school for the young native Christians 
is to be established. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday. — Entomological, 8 p.m.; Chemical,8 pP.™.; 





Medical, 8 p.m; Pathological, 8 p.a:; Medical and Chi. 
rurgical (anniversary meeting), 4 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.m; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.». 
Thursday.—Zoological, 3 P.m.; Royal, 8} P.M.; Antiqua- 
ries, 8 P.M. 
Friday.— be Institution, 84 p.a1. ; Botanical, 8 p.ar, 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Westminster Medical, 8 p.y, 








FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 45. “ Turf Stackers,” R. Ansdell, — does 
not come up to our expectation. There is a raw. 
ness about the whole. The white horse’s shoulder 
is a disfigurement, and the heads of the dogs are 
not of the true canine kind, orlike the breeds they 
represent. 

No. 21. ‘* Venetian Letter-writer; 53, “Spring 
Time ;” 239, “Fruit Girl ;” and 390, “A Study.” 
J. Inskipp. — The artist’s aim to emulate Sir 
Joshua is very obvious in all these productions, 
They copy his tone, his manner, and his colouring, 
with very considerable effect. But in most in- 
stances they do not attempt his finish, but are loose 
in texture, and sketchy in design. The predomi- 
nating brown does not do well when too much re- 
peated; and as it requires a certain harmony in the 
flesh tints, the result is gipsyish, and not the clear 
freshness of brilliant complexion. With such criti- 
cal drawbacks, it is still not surprising that these 
pictures, like all the artist does, should be so great 
public favourites. 

No. 66. “ Morning,” J. Sant,—is a bright Mu- 
rillo-looking head, a fine atmosphere, and a cheer- 
ful subject. Farther on, 170, 185, the first, an old 
blind man, whole length, set in a ruddy light, re- 
flected on himself, is a good study ; the last, one of 
those efforts by which the artist has distinguished 
himself. The two lights are wonderfully managed, 
and the whole picture is very striking; whether 
more natural or more phantasmagorial might re- 
quire some consideration, founded on experiment, 
to determine. The artificial flame in the upper 
left corner is exceedingly brilliant. 

No. 67. “ Welch Mountain Scene,” H. Bright— 
Among a large proportion of Welch Scenery in 
this exhibition, Mr. Bright’s productions occupy 
a prominent place, and possess very considerable 
merit. The features of the rugged landscape are 
well blended (for example) in this piece, though 
the distribution of the lights, and light yellow ver- 
dure over the face ofthe whole, from mountain 
height to foreground, is too scattery to satisfy 
nature, or please the eye. No. 337. “An Old 
Water-mill,”—is very natural and delightful. 

“No. 101. “ Cupid pursuing a butterfly,” W. 
Salter.—One of the playful and pleasing effusions 
of this artist, who can give in full force the his- 
torical “ Waterloo Banquet,” and yet disport with 
such subjects as this in the most agreeable style. 

No. 146. “ A Straw-Yerd,” J. F. Herring.— 
This artist treads nearest in the footsteps of E. 
Landseer; and this is a very clever exemplifica- 
tion of his talents. The animals in the snow, pick- 
ing up sustenance as they may, be they horse, pig, 
duck, fowl, or pigeon, are all painted with great 
truth; and No. 259, “‘The Frugal Meal,’”’ is an- 
other most natural picture of three horses (heads) 
at a crib where the provender is scanty enough; 
and they look as if they had never been over-fed. 

No. 149, 184. “ Fruit,” G. Lance; 340, “A 
Slave” (fine study); 350, “ Redcap” (a moakey 
Jacobin among fruit); require only the words rich, 
admirable, perfect. 

No. 150. “ Rispah watching the Dead Sons of 
Saul,” J.C. Hook.—A bold attempt at an acade- 
mic subject, and with some points of desert; but 
altogether such a huddle of anatomy, that we lose 
the merits amid the human giblets, so massed and 
mingled that you cannot distinguish individuals, 
nor tell legs from arms, or one part of the corpse 
from another. . 

No. 165. “ The Gentle Shepherd,” W. D. Ken- 
nedy.—A pretty little piece ; the shepherdess hav- 
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ing a neck rather bare for a bleak climate: but we 
dare say it was in the heat of summer. 

No. 169. ‘‘ Drummossie Muir, the Battle-Field 
of Culloden,” W. Simson.—The chief effort of the 
artist this year; whose smaller Scottish subjects, 
as noticed before, are carefully finished; and a 
striking representation of the dreary expanse of 
the country. We think the contrast of vivid colour- 
ing in the distance and atmosphere rather forced 
and inharmonious; and the toy-like go-cart in the 
foreground is surely incongruous to such a scene, 
with all its recollections about it, on the mind of 
the spectator. 

No. 177. “ Court-yard of an Hotel,’ H.Van Hove. 
—Very good in its line, resembling an antique pic- 
ture of the same class. 

No. 194. “‘ Hoar Frost,” J. P. Pettitt.—A fair 
frost piece ; but why studded with bits of red like 
Robin Redbreasts, we cannot tell. 

No. 195. A good view of Venice, by J. Holland. 

No. 205. “ Playmates.” Mrs. Carpenter.—For 
grace, colour, expression, and composition, refer 
back to No. 40. Mrs. Carpenter reminds us more 
forcibly of Reynolds than any artist in this gallery; 
and indeed, wherever she appears, she approves 
her right to be marked among the most successful 
of his school. This is a charming picture of a 
child and dog. 

No. 208. “ Remains of a Greek Theatre in Si- 
cily,”’ W. Scrope,—is an interesting and classic 
landscape, treated with much skill. 

No. 214. “ Bianca Capello.” A. Elmore, A.R.A. 
—Not such a performance as does justice to the 
great and acknowledged abilities of the artist. We 
do not consider it good to play with high reputa- 
tions and public expectances by exhibiting hasty 
or inferior works, merely for a name in a catalogue, 

No, 240. “At Finale on the Corniche.” T. S, 
Stanley.—A misty landscape, of poetical effect. 

No. 244. “Study of aHead.” C. Baxter.—Ex- 
ceedingly clever, and the flesh admirably executed. 

No. 245. ‘A Dover Boy with Fish.”’—A nice 
little bit by J. Hollins, A.R.A. 

No, 248. “A Pastoral.” A. J. Woolmer.—A 
rustic scene, with an interesting and well-painted 
trio group. 

No. 254. “‘ Gulf of Salerno.’ E. W. Cooke; 
$21, “ Bay of Porto-Maurizio;” 427, ‘The Mar- 
ble Mountains of Carrara.’’—Mr. Cooke makes a 
very conspicuous figure in these rooms, and un- 
questionably displays first-rate talents. But what 
calls most for remark from usis, the extraordinary 
style in which some of his productions are painted ; 
involving all the kaleidoscope colouring of Turner. 
We believe, for instance, that there are appear- 
ances in water, sky, and distant heights, as repre- 
sented, No. 427, and that the Carrara mountains 
have presented aspects of the kind to the eye of the 
artist ; but still they appear to be exceptions from 
nature, and especially to English taste, uneducated 
by foreign travel, to be exaggerated and unreal. 
We would not, therefore, pronounce an adverse 
judgment, but we must deem it hazardous to do too 
much after this remarkable fashion. 

No. 260. “ Mill on the Machno, North Wales.” 
C. Braniwhite—An utter contrast; all wild and 
waterfall from the top to the bottom. As for per- 
spective, the echo of the Welsh hill would answer 
“ Where?” 

No. 275, “ The Plaisance, time of Charles II.” 
H. Jutsum,.~—A lively sceng ina Watteau-like 
manner. 

No. 279. “St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall.” 
Hume Lancaster.—Not equal to Stanfield’s glorious 
performance, but a very laudable work from a ris- 
ing hand. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
At the ordinary General Meeting on Monday, the 
22d inst., Mr. S. Angell, V.P. in the chair, from 
some accident, Mr. Scott Russell did not arrive to 
conclude his paper. on isacoustic curves. In his 
absence the Report of the Council on the designs 
and essays submitted for Medals was read and con- 





firmed; rejecting entirely eleven designs, offered 
for the Royal Gold Medal, in consequence of their 
disregard of the printed regulations for competi- 
tors; rejecting also, for want of sufficient care, 
those offered for the Soane Medallion ; recommend- 
ing an essay for the Medal of the Institute offered 
for “an essay on the adaptation and modification 
of the orders of the Greeks and Romans ;” also re- 
commending another in competition for the same 
subject, as worthy of a Medal of Merit; and re- 
jecting, for want of compliance with the regulations, 
the works offered for the other Institute Medal. 
The sealed papers being opened, the Chairman 
declared the names of the successful candidates : 
for the Silver Medal, Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fel- 
low; and for the Medal of Merit, Mr. James Bell. 
The former essay was then read by the author, our 
report of which we are compelled to postpone. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Feb. 23, 1847. 

LET us conclude—since we have entered upon it— 
the story of the procés-Dumas. Nothing is now 
wanting in this episode of our literary history that 
can in any way improve its state of perfection : the 
Chamber of Deputies has been moved by the ec- 
centric revelations made by M. Dumas before the 
Tribunal de Premiére Instance, Ministers have been 
called upon to account for the official mission en- 
trusted to the author of Monte-Christo. 

The Ministers, somewhat confused, prevari- 
cated, each endeavouring to attach to his colleague 
the responsibility of this miserable joke, which will 
burden the country with an expenditure of some 
60,000f. It was attempted to make the whole 
matter pass as an unfortunate misunderstanding, 
the recurrence of which was not to be apprehend- 
ed. In short, all those who had the slightest share 
in this ridiculous affair, strained every nerve to 
evade the disastrous influence it had spread around. 
In the mean time, M. Dumas was subjected to 
appellations which qualified him in a manner 
somewhat wounding to his vanity. The Marquis 
de Castellane, a young conservative deputy, called 
him from the Tribune “ £nirepreneur de feuille- 
tons ;’’—the Minister of War, avoiding, with care, 
to pronounce his name, mentioned him as “U’ homme 
dont on parle ;’—a third personage mixed up in the 
debate alluded to him as “ /e Monsieur.”” In short, 
these formule exhibited so much contempt that, at 
one time, a duel was anticipated between M. de 
Castellane and M. Dumas. Luckily, it all ended in 
a little note, full of bitterness, dictated by anger, in 
which M. Dumas openly proclaims that he “ only 
told the truth.’ He declares that he is ready to 
produce written proofs of the Ministerial good-will. 
They have, in truth, a compromising protégé ! 

The judges have shewn him more clemency 
than the members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
While they recognised that he had failed in his 
engagement with MM. de Girardin and Véron, 
(chief editors of the Presse and Constitutionnel) they 
only sentenced himon that head to pay 6000f. da- 
mages (240/.) It was true that the legal costs, to 
be defrayed by M. Dumas, will reach twice that 
amount. But all this is a mere trifle. The most 
curious portion of the sentence is that which con- 
demns M. Dumas to furnish, from the 15th April 
next, two volumes a month to MM. de Girardin 
and Véron, that he may retrieve his arrears, and 
this without prejudice to his current engagements. 
Now these current engagements bind him to pro- 
duce eighteen volumes per annum—or one volume 
and a-half per month. The result is, therefore, 
that M. Dumas is compelled, by legal sentence, to 
write three volumes and a-half per month, under 
the penalty of paying 100f. for each day’s delay in 
the delivery of this merchandise. This is, I imagine, 
a new position for a literary man. 

By way of consolation, M. Dumas has had the 
pleasure of witnessing the inauguration of the 
Théatre Historique, built expressly for the purpose 
of giving vent to his dramatic fecundity. The first 





sample he has furnished is a monster-drama in fif- 
teen tableaux, each tableau being equivalent to what 
is called an act. This piece of dramatic mon- 
strosity was produced on Saturday last, from six in 
the evening till half-past two on Sunday morning. 
Yes, sir, during eight hours and a half were we 
compelled to remain, nailed on our benches, to 
wade through every single chapter of one of the 
later novels of M. Dumas, La Reine Margot, 
loosely dramatised. I may bear witness that the 
exertion was of no ordinary kind, and that more 
than one spectator, attracted there by mere curi- 
osity, swore he would never be so tricked again. 

I do not entertain for a moment the notion of in- 
flicting upon you a torture similar to that which I 
endured. I will, then, detail, in a few words, the 
historical anecdote on which is founded this prodi- 
gious mass of absurdity. After the St. Barthelemy, 
the King of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.), mar- 
ried to Marguerite of Valois, remained a prisoner at 
the court of Charles IX.; he was treated with mis- 
trust by this prince, and unceasingly threatened 
by the active malice of Catherine of Medicis, For- 
tunately, he found in his wife an ally upon which 
he had not reckoned. Although she had many 
serious grounds of displeasure against him, Mar- 
guerite never would rail to the Queen-mother 
against the young prince she had accepted for a 
husband ; on the contrary, she made common cause 
with him as well as with the Duke of Alengon, and 
aided in their escape from Paris. 

It is, however, asserted, that loyal as a friend, 
Marguerite did not prove a faithful wife to Henri; 
that she listened to the vows of the Duke d’Alen- 
gon’s favourite, the young De la Mole; and that 
this courtier having been condemned to death for 
having been privy to the attempt at escape just 
mentioned, the Queen of Navarre did all in her 
power to preserve his mortal remains from the in- 
famous burial awarded to convicts. Another lady 
of the court, the Duchess of Nevers, who carried on 
with Coconnas (a friend of La Mole’s) an intrigue 
of the same nature as that which bound the Reine 
Margot* to the latter, entered also into this roman- 
tic enterprise. Nothing is less authentic than the 
truth of this story, thrown, with many other anec- 
dotes, amongst the satirical pamphlets of the time. 
But the mind of M. Dumas never for a moment 
dwelt on this; and, indeed, we should attach but 
little importance to the fact, had he converted this 
questionable legend into an interesting drama, pa- 
thetic, written with nerve, and exhibiting in the 
proper light the human passions. But the drift of 
his meaning lay not there. The only object M. 
Dumas had in view was to achieve a success simi- 
lar to that which his Trois Mousquetaires had won, 
and to produce successively all his novels on the 
stage, thus extracting a double profit from the 
same idea; transforming, without much trouble, 
and with the help of scissors, the fewilleton which is 
read, into the drama which is seen and listened to. 
I need not tell you, sir, how much such an attemptis 
contrary to the true principles of art. The novel and 
drama are two compositions differing widely from 
each other. The developments given to the one 
and the other are, it may be said, of a diametri- 
cally opposite nature. In the first the effect is 
progressive, and in some degree chronological. 
In the second it is symmetrical and concen- 
trated. The resources of the novelist and the 
dramatist differ as widely as the goal towards 
which they tend. The perspective is not the same 
for both; time, which the one uses as he lists, does 
not yield to the caprices of the other. Numberless 
details are permitted to the novelist which are 
denied to the dramatist under the penalty of lapsing 
into interminable wanderings. In short, for many 
reasons which would demand th® complete exposi- 
tion of a theory, the most clever novels have never 
been converted into any thing better than wretched 
dramas. 





* Margot is the familiar abbreviation of Marguerite; 
the queen was more generally known by this popular 
nickname.—Zd. L. G. 
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This Reine Margot will not prove an exception 
to the rule. I cannot express to you how much 
the literary portion of the audience felt wearied by 
this lengthy narrative, without colouring, without 
context, ill-joined; a true magic-lantern, in which 
the actors seemed to have no other mission than 
that of explaining the brilliant decorations, the 
rich costumes, the scenic effects intended to amuse, 
or rather to distract and confuse the spectator. 

The new playhouse, which is decidedly to be 
called the Théitre Historique (not the Théitre 
Montpensier), has been built at the cost of 1,500,000 
francs. It has been erected by some speculators, 
who let it to MM. Hastein and Dumas, who are 
in possession of the privilege granted by govern- 
ment. It is spacious (1700 spectators), yet appears 
small in size, which is owing to the depth of the 
galleries which overhang a portion of the pit. Its 
greatest merit is, that all the places afford equal 
advantages for seeing. Its greatest defectis, that 
the various classes of spectators are isolated from 
one another, and this disposition must be detrimen- 
tal to the rapid communication of the impressions 
released simultaneously from the stage, as well as 
prove an obstacle to the private intercourse of ac- 
quaintances between the acts. Beyond this, the 
distribution is cleverly managed, and the architects 
have displayed great talents in turning to account 
the very irregular piece of ground which had been 
allotted to them. 

The College de France held, the day before yes- 
terday (Sunday), a meeting for the purpose of pre- 
senting a candidate for the professorship of the 
Persian language, vacant by the death of M. Amé- 
dée Jaubert: M. Jules Mohl, member of the Insti- 
tute, secured seventeen votes out of twenty-four 
voters. His opposing candidate was M. Garcin de 
Tassy, also a member of the Institute, who had 
only six suffrages in his favour. 

GERMANY. 
{From our own Correspondent.] 

Tuere has been much talk lately in all parts of 
Germany about a reform in the regulations of the 
different post-offices. Austria took the initiative, 
and proposed a general conference on the subject, 
and it is confidently expected that such congress 
will take place this year. Munich, Dresden, and 
Prague have been severally named as the places 
where it is to be held. The postal system in 
Austria somewhat resembles that adopted so lately 
in England; there being, namely, but two sums 
fixed as the postage of letters, whether the dis- 
tance greatly exceed a given cumber of miles or 
otherwise. Hitherto, 24d. and 33d. have been paid 
for single letters; but Austria has already de- 
clared its willingness to reduce these sums to 13d. 
and 23d. It would, of course, be necessary that 
the different German states should agree to one and 
the same tariff, and not that, as at present, weight 
and distance be differently taxed in the different 
kingdoms through which a letter has to pass. We 
trust that some arrangements may be entered into 
to diminish the postage of letters to England from 
the southern parts of Germany, sithilar to those 
lately made in Hanover and Prussia. Postage 
may be considered high in Gcrmany, when we 
compare with it the prices of the greater part of 
the necessaries of life. 

On the 22d of last month, Cassel was witnegs of 
atruly characteristic festival. On that day, the 
celebrated composer, Spohr, had been for twenty- 
five years a resident in the town, and his fel- 
low-citizens determined it should not pass over 
unnoticed. His royal highness the co-regent gave 
evidence of the high estimation in which he held 
his master of the chapel, by naming him gene- 
ral director of music, a rank which gives him the 
entrée to court. The King of Prussia surprised 
him also by sending him the Order of the Red 
Eagle. His house and gardens were thronged 
during the day by those who were anxious to bring 
him their congratulations, and to testify their es- 
teem. From the town of Cassel, as well as from 
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Gottingen, he received the rights of citizenship. 
In the evening, a piece written for the occasion 
was represented at the theatre, which was crowded 
to excess. Favourite scenes from Spohr’s operas 
were given, which were followed by tableaux. In 
the pretty piece which was afterwards given, a de- 


‘putation of the members of the theatre fetched the 


composer from his box, and he presently appeared 
on the stage, where a chair was placed for him. 
His appearance was welcomed by the orchestra, 
and the shouts and applause of all present. One 
of the ladies then advanced, and after repeating 
some complimentary verses, placed a wreath of 
laurel on his brows. The stage was immediately 
covered with a shower of flowers, wreaths, and 
pieces of poetry. On the following day, his most 
intimate friends and his family assembled, and 
many were the testimonies of regard which he re- 
ceived from all those who have had an opportunity 
of becoming more intimately acquainted with him. 

Weare most glad to hear that Dr. H. T. Rot- 
scher is about to become the editor of a jouraal, to 
appear monthly, which will be devoted to dramatic 
It will contain essays on the 
most important and interesting questions of dra- 
matic art, as well as criticisms on dramatic works, 
and their representation, as well as an analysis of 
dramatic characters, and explanations of. difficult 
passages in various dramas. It will contain, too, 
besides the usual correspondence, remarks on the 
different theatres, and on the stage in general. 
Only such as are of real importance will be no- 
ticed. The gain of a work of this sort, edited by 
such a man as Professor Rotscher, is incalculable. 
We sincerely hope it may find its way to England, 
and receive the notice to which every thing from 
the pen of this profound critic is so justly entitled, 

A prohibition has just been issued at Leipsic 
against the publication for the future of any works 
whatsoever in the Hungarian language. The rea- 
sonsassigned are, Ist, thatthe printing- offices are not 
furnished with all that is necessary for such under- 
takings; and, 2dly, that there are no censors ac- 
quainted with the language, and consequently, they 
would be unable toreport on their contents; as if 
this were the author’s fault, or as if he ought to 
suffer on that account. How any government can, 
in the 19th century, have the—shall we call it 
courage or hardihood ?—to enforce such laws, is to 
us perfectly incomprehensible. 

Throughout Bavaria, subscriptions are being 
opened in aid of the suffering family of the unfor- 
tunate List. The king, immediately on hearing of 
his death, settled a small pension on the widow, 
as well as on each of her children; and, indeed, 
the interest shewn in their behalf has been ge- 
neral. Town vies with town in doing honour to 
the broken-hearted patriot—who, while living, 
wandered from one country to another as though 
Cain’s mark were on his brow, no where able to 
find a resting-place. As we write, the conclusion 
of one of Andersen’s most charming tales (‘ The 
Daisy’) recurs to us. The little boys who had 
caught and caged the lark, went away and forgot 
him ; at their return, ‘‘ when they saw that the bird 
was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a pretty 
grave, which they decked with flowers. The dead 
body of the bird was put in a beautiful red paper- 
box; he was to be buried royally, the poor bird! 
While he lived and sang, they forgot him, let him 
die in a cage, and suffer want; now they shewed 
him great honour and lamented him!’ And do 
not you in England do the same? 

The lectures on modern literature which Prutz 
has been giving lately at Berlin were the other 
day terminated by the police. He had, it is said, 
made some sarcastic remarks in a general way on 
these important functionaries; and hence the stop 
put to their continuation. It is most assuredly a 
striking, though yet strange sign of the times, that 
so many of those men in Germany who occupy 
themselves with literature, cannot, for the very life 
of them, help infecting it with their politics, gene- 
rally none of the soundest. We have “ political 





i 


cae we 
songs” and “unpolitical songs;” there is the volume * 


of trash of Karl Beck, entitled “Songs ofa Poor 
Man,’”* and even the true poet Freiligrath has of 
late debased the Muse by penning abortive effu- 
sions to the tune of ¢a ira.” But we might make 
a long list of the political poetasters of Germany, 
What most of them do or say is a matter of indif- 
ference to every sensible person; whether a block. 
head makes a greater or lesser fool of himself, is 
also equally indifferent to us; but when we see 
genius thus running astray, dazzled, blinded by the 
glare of those torches which are lighted but for in. 
cendiarism, and for the committal of acts of vio- 
lence, we do sincerely grieve and bewail the mad 
infatuation. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
NOTES ON TAVERN TOKENS.} 

Coffee aad Canary; Taverns and London Shops two 
. or three Centuries ago. 
I BEG to submit to the notice of the Association 
three specimens of that class of money which the 
troubled times of the Stuarts called into existence, 
and which prevailed so extensively about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. I allude to what 
are termed “ Tradesmen’s Tokens.” The subject 
has recently been treated upon by Mr. Akerman 
in an interesting pamphlet, which has been no less 
ably reviewed in the last number of the Journal of 
the Association, under the signature of F. W. F. 

One of the tokens exhibited is inscribed, “‘ James 
Farr in Fleet Street his halfpeny 1666 :” the ob- 
verse contains a representation of a rainbow in re- 
lief. Another is inscribed, “ At the Canary House 
in the Strande 14 1665; bearing also the word 


>|‘ canary’ in monogram. The Rainbow token has, 


I believe, never been published. Of that of the 
Canary House, I observe there is a representation 
in the pamphlet alluded to. I select these tokens 
as being curious from the associations connected 
with them. They vividly bring before us a period 
when the relative merits of coffee and canary wine 
formed a bitter subject for satire and dispute. 
James Farr the “ coffee man” appears from Hat- 
ton and other sources to have been indicted in the 
year 1657 by the enlightened parish authorities of 
St. Dunstan’s for vending “ a sort of liquor called 
coffee.”’ Ten years after this, we find him issuing 
a token, which would seem to indicate that he had 
triumphed over the difficulties and scruples of his 
fellow-parishioners, and that his trade had so far 
increased as to render this species of “ small change” 
necessary. Be this as it may, the opposition to 
coffee continued; people viewed it with distrust, 
and even with alarm: and we can sympathise with 
them in their alarm, when we consider that they 
entertained a notion that coffee would eventually 
put an end to the species; that the genus homo 
would some day or other be utterly extinguished. 
With our knowledge of the beneficial effect of this 
article on the community, and its almost universal 
adoption in the present day, we may smile, and 
wonder while we smile at the bare possibility of 
such a notion ever having prevailed. That it did so, 
we have ample evidence in the “ Women’s petition 
against coffee,’ in the year 1674, cited by D’ [sraeli, 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. iv., and in which they 
complain that coffee “ made men as unfruitful as 
the deserts whence that unhappy berry is said to 
be brought: that the, offspring of our mighty an- 
cestors would dwindle into a succession of apes and 
pigmies,” &c. &c. The same authority gives us 
an extract from an amusing poem of 1663, in which 
the writer wonders that any men should prefer 
coffee to canary, terming them English apes, and 
proudly referring them to the days of Beaumont 
and Fletcher and Ben Jonson. They, says he, 


“‘ drank pure nectar as the gods drink too 
Sublimed with rich Canary : say, shall then 





* See article on Anastasius Griin. oF 
+ By Mr. E. B. Price at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association: see Lit. Gaz. No. 1568, 
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se less than coffee’s self, these coffee-men, 
These sons of nothing, that can hardly make 
Their broth for laughing how the jest does take, 
Yet grin, and give ye for the vine's pure blood 


thsome potion—not yet understood, 
eer of pros or essence of old shoes, 
Dasht with diurnals or the book of news ?”’* 


It is curious to trace the history of an article now 
in such general use as coffee. [ts origin is ascribed 
(Lond. Ency.) to the prior of a monastery, who, “be- 
ing informed by a goat-herd that his cattle some- 
times, browsing on the tree, would wake and caper 
all night, became curious to test its virtue, and ac- 
cordingly tried it on his monks, to prevent their 
sleeping at matins.” The story is good, but (as it 
often happens) is left unfinished ; for history omits 
to tell whether the extremely happy idea of the 
sagacious prior proved successful. : 

It appears to have met with as much persecution 
abroad as it afterwards did when introduced into 
England, which seems to have been in 1652, as ap- 

ears from 2 hand-bill cited by D'Israeli, setting 

forth “the vertue of the coffee drink first pub- 
liquely made and sold by Pasqua Rosee, in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of his own 
head.” 

Bacon, in his Sylva Sylvarum, published 1631, at 
page 185, says: “ They have in Turkey a drinke 
called coffa, made of a berry of the same name, as 
blacke as soot, and of a strong scent, but not aro- 

matical. Which they take, beaten into powder, in 
’ mater as hot as they can drinke it. And they take 
it, and sit at it in their coffa-houses, which are 
like our tavernes. This drinke comforteth the 
braine and heart, and helpeth digestion.”’ Sandys, 
the translator’ of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and who 
travelled in Turkey in 1610, gives us a somewhat 
similar description. The following passage is from 
his Travailes, page 51 (edit. 1657): speaking of 
the Turks, he says: “Although they be destitute 
of taverns, yet have they their coffa-houses, which 
somethinz resemble them. There sit they chatting 
most of the day, and sip ofa drink called coffa, of 
the berry that it is made of, in little china dishes, 
as hot as they can suffer it; black as soot, and 
tasting not much unlike it; which helpeth, as they 
say, digestion, and procureth alacrity. Many of 
the coffa men keeping beautifull boyes, who serve,” 
&c. &c. Sandys gravely suggests (in parentheses) 
that this may possibly have been the “ black broth’”’ 
of the Lacedemonians. Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, entertains a similar notion in his short 
notice of coffee and its effects. 

The locality of the “Canary House in the 
Strande” is now, perhaps, impossible to trace; 
and it is, perhaps, as vain to attempt a description 
of the wine from which it took its name, and which 
was so celebrated in that and the preceding cen- 
tury. Some have erroneously identified it. with 
sack. We find it mentioned among the various 
drinks which Gascoyne so virtuously inveighs 
against in his Delicate Diet for daintie mouthde 
Droonkardes, published in 1576: “ We must have 
March beere, dooble-dooble Beere, Dagger ale, 
Bragget, Renish wine, White wine, French wine, 
Gascoyne wine, Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine, 
Vino greco, Vinum amabile, and al the wines that 
may be gotten. Yea, wine of it selfe is not suffi- 
cient; but Suger, Limons, and sundry sortes of 
Spices must be drowned therein.” The bibbers of 
this famed wine were wont to be termed “ Canary- 
birds.” Ofits qualities we can perhaps form the 
best estimate from the colloquy between “ mine 
hostess of the Boar’s Head and Doll Tearsheet;” 
in which the former charges the latter with having 
“drunk too much Canaries ; and that’s a marvellous 
searching wine, and it perfumes the blood ere one can 
say, What's this ?”’+ 

We gather from Aubrey that one of the amiable 





* Homeeopathists of the present day forbid coffee.— 
Lancet, Jan. 9th. 

+ We learn from Collier’s Roxburghe Ballads (Lit. Gaz. 
No. 1566) that in the reign of James I. “ sparkling sack’’ 


be ath ao per quart, and ‘‘ Canary—pure French 





weaknesses of “ Rare Ben,” was his penchant for 
canary. And it would seem that the Mermaid, 
in Friday Street, was the house in which he en- 
joyed it most. Granger states that Charles the 
First raised Ben’s pension from 100 marks to 100 
pounds, and added a tierce of canary, which salary 
and its appendage, he says, have ever since been 
continued to poets laureate. 

Reverting to the Rainbow, it is curious to trace 
some of the changes which have taken place in 
this now well-known house of entertainment. Mr. 
Moncrieff, the dramatist, informs me that, about the 
year 1780, the house was kept by his grandfather, 
Alexander Moncrieff, at which period it still re- 
tained its original title of the “ Rainbow Coffee- 
House.’’ It has been frequently remarked by 
“ tavern-goers,”’ that many of our snuggest and 
most comfortable taverns (such as those our great 


| lexicographer so delighted to revel in) are hidden 


from vulgar gaze, and unapproachable except 
through courts, blind alleys, or but half-lighted 
passages. Of this description is the house in ques- 
tion. But few of its many nightly or rather mid- 
nightly patrons and frequenters know aught of it 
beyond its famed “ stewed cheeses,” and its “ stout,” 
with the various “et ceteras” of good cheer. They 
little dream, and perhaps as little care to know, 
that, more than two centuries back, the Rainbow 
flourished as a bookseller’s shop; as appears by 
the title-page of Trussell’s History of England, 
which states it to be ‘ printed by M. D. for 
Ephraim Dawson, and are to bee sold in Fieet 
Street at the signe of the Rainbowe, neere the 
Inner- Temple Gate, 1636.” But its glories as a 
bookseller’s shop, and the persecutions of James 
Farr, the ‘“ coffse-man,” have long since passed 
away, and are alike forgotten. 

To the London antiquary these tokens are chiefly 
interesting, as pointing to many old hostelries and 
localities now long since gone and forgotten but in 
the pages of history. Thus the one now exhibited, 
* Joseph Taylor, in Blanch Apleton Court, at the 
end of Marke Lane,” refers us to a spot which now, 
amid modern alterations and improvements, is 
somewhat difficult to trace. There is no mention 
of it in the list of streets, courts, &c., in the city of 
London, published in 1722; nor is it in Maitland’s 
list or plans (edit. 1756), although it is mentioned 
in the text (p. 778) as being “ a large open square 
place with a passage for carts, and corruptly called 
Blind Chapel Court.” It appears from Stow that 
the northeast corner of Mark Lane (now occupied 
by the premises of Messrs. Sharp and Son, tea- 
dealers), was, as far back as 15 Edward I., the site 
of a manor-house called Blanch Appleton; and 
that a lane at the back of it was granted by the 
king to be enclosed and shut up. 

Attached to the manor was the privilege .of 
holding a market, or mart, but of which, Stow ob- 
serves, “ nothing remaineth for memory but the 
name of Mart Line, and that corruptly termed 
Marke Lane.” In the reign of Richard LI. the 
manor was possessed by Sir Thomas Roos (a 
family of some eminence in the early history of the 
city). Stow further informs us, that in 3d Ed- 
ward IV., * all basket-makers, wyer-drawers, and 
other forrainers, were permitted to have shops in 
this mannour of Blanch Appleton, and not else- 
where in this citie, or suburbs thereof.” Ina re- 
cent communication to the Society of Antiquaries 
from Mr. T. Lott, relating to the arrangements 
made by the city of London for the funeral proces- 
sion of the body of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry 
VII., some curious particulars are given concern- 
ing this place, together with the amount in which 
the city assessed its inhabitants towards the ex- 
pense of the procession, &c. 
this district, which appears to have been a sort of 
sanctuary for non-freemen, is to this day called in 
the city.chamberlain’s books, the “ Blanch Apple- 
ton lands.” 





* “ But that which most doth take my muse and me, 
Is a pure cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which is the Mermaid’s now, but shall be mine.” 


| 





Mr. Lott states that | 


When we reflect upon the jealousy with which 
the citizens have always regarded their privileges, 
and the animosities which seem to have marked 
their dealings with “ strangers and foreigners,” in 
times past,* it may readily be supposed that 
‘ Blanch Appleton,’ although to a certain extent a 
sanctuary, could never have been viewed with any 
very extraordinary amount of civic affection; and, 
doubtless, “ Joseph Taylor,” the issuer of this 
little token, could have told his customers of many 
bitter reminiscences which, in his day, must have 
still lingered among the dwellers at Blanch Ap- 
pleton. Numerous must have been the traditions 
of violence and plunder, although now buried in 
oblivion, but which, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, must have still hung upon the 
memory, and ofttimes formed the subject of many 
a grave discussion. Among them, not the least 
must have been the dreadful scene of havoc and 
distress which Blanch Appleton must have pre- 
sented on the eve of May-day, 1517, when in the 
hands of a lawless mob who looked upon “ stran- 
gers and foreigners” as the root of all evil. From 
Stow’s graphic narrative of the proceedings, we 
learn that Blanch Appleton (the houses of which 
the rioters had pillaged and destroyed) was one of 
the ten places in the city, in each of which the au- 
thorities erected a gallows upon wheels, for the 
purpose of hanging, drawing, and quartering the 
ringleaders. 

The events of this day (which has been most ap- 
propriately termed ‘* Evill Maie daie’’ and “ Ill 
Maite daie,’’) form an interesting narrative in the 
black-letter pages of the chroniclers of the time, 
and have been made the groundwork of an ex- 
tremely interesting tale in Akerman’s London 
Legends. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
To our mournful obituary of last week, we have to 
add the name of 

Mr. Charles Hooton, a native of Nottingham, and 
the author of many papers in the passing periodi- 
cal literature of the day. He als» wrote Bilberry 
Hurland and Colin Clink, novels of considerable 
talent in the class to which they belong, viz. the 
portraiture of humble life and familiar circum- 
stances, with a dash of the facetious in style. We 
regret to add, that Mr. Hooton’s death was occa- 
sioned by his taking an over-dose (five grains) of 
morphia; to which drug, as well as to other stimu- 
lants, he was in the habit of resorting, in conse- 
quence of bad health, induced by a residence in 
New Orleans and Texas. The verdict of a coro- 
ner’s inquest, as stated in the Nottingham Journal, 
was, “ Died from the effect of morphia, taken with 
the intention of procuring sleep.” 

Kearns Deane, Esq., of Cork, architect, brother 
of Sir Thomas Deane, and, together with him, long 
a useful labourer in the field of science and litera- 
ture, died on the 30th ult. At the time the Bri- 
tish Association met at Cork, we had the pleasure 
of enjoying his hospitality, and enjoying the so- 
ciety of One imbued with a large share of general 
information, and full of artistic taste and intelli- 
gence. He was, we should think, between forty 
and fifty years of age. 

William Collins, Esq., R.A t— Mr .Collins was 
born in Great Tichfield Street on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1787. His father was a native of Wick- 
low, and author, among many other publications, 








* The City-laws against foreigners appear to have been 
very stringent. An order of Common Council, 1605, en- 
joins a penalty of 5/. per day on any foreigner or stranger, 
not free, keeping a retail shop in the city or liberty. And 
if any freeman employs a foreigner to work for him in the 
city or liberty, he forfeits 5/. per day. By stat. 21 Hen. 
VIIL., a stranger, artificer in London, &c., shall not keep 
above two stranger servants, but he may have as many 
English servants and apprentices as he can get. It is an 
ancient custom of London that if one stranger or foreigner 
buys any thing of another stranger, it shall be forfeited to 
the mayor and commonalty of the city. —Vide Jacob’s City 
Liberties, 1732. 

+Received from his son; who is thanked for the com< 
munication.—Ed. L. G. 
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of a poem on the slave-trade, and a biography 
of George Morland. His mother was a Scot- 
tish lady. Mr. Collins inherited an enthusiastic 
admiration for the beauties of Nature, at a very 
early age, from both his parents. His education 
in the art in which he has since become eminent 
may be said to have begun at the easel of George 
Morland ; who, as his father’s friend, and the illus- 
trator (by two of his most successful pictures) of 
that gentleman’s poem on the slave-trade, readily 
permitted his son to stand behind him while he 
painted. In 1807 Mr. Collins became a student 
of the Royal Academy, and gained the silver 
+ aga for a drawing from “ the life” in 1809. 

Je continucd to study at that institution until 
1814, when he was chosen an Associate of the 
Academy, and was ultimately elected an Academi- 
cian in 1820, . Desirous of studying the works of 
the great masters, and of observing nature in her 
most striking forms, Mr. Collins visited Italy in 
the year 1836, and remained on the continent 
until 1838. During these two years he occupied 
himself unremittingly in advancing his knowledg: 
of painting ; and, stimulated by the advice of his 
friend Wilkie, returned to England provided with 
a new class uf subjects, and prepared for a new 
field of action in his art. Since that period until 
the year 1846, he continued to contribute regu- 
larly to every exhibition, displaying the versatility 
of his powers by the production of the most elabo- 
rate and successful pictures, illustrative of history 
and of Italy, and by frequent and popular revivals 
of those cottage and coast scenes by which he had 
won his early reputation. In the year 1844, the 
heart-complaint, by which his death was subse- 
quently occasioned, first declared itself in a pain- 
ful and serious form, But with the genuine 
ardour for his profession which ever characterised 
him, he continued through severe suffering to 
devote himself to the art; and produced at the 
last exhibition, in spite of the obstacles of a fatal 
and progressive malady, an English sea-piece— 
* Early Morning,”—universally admitted to be as 
powerful and true as any that his pencil had ever 
designed. This effort was his last; the worst 
symptoms of his complaint became more and more 
aggravated; and on the 17th of this month he 
expired. 

To the following short list of a few of Mr. Col- 
lins’s principal works have been added the names 
of some of his patrons, with a view, not only of in- 
forming the public in what collections his pictures 
may be found, but of bearing testimony to the 
thorough appreciation of meritorious art among 
the noble and the wealthy in this country. 

Pictures painted before 1820.—The “ Pet-Lamb,” ‘‘ Bird- 
catchers,” purchased by the Marquis of Lansdowne. The 
“ Town-Miss visiting her Country-Relations,” sold to the 
Dowager Lady De Grey. ‘“‘ Coast-Scene,” purchased by 
his Majesty George IV. ‘‘ Departure of a Diligence,”’ pur- 
chased by Sir G. Beaumofit. ‘ Fisherman on the look- 
out,” painted for Lord Liverpool. Domestie Subjects, 
for sir T. Heathcote. 

Pictures painted before 1836.—‘ Fisherman’s Departure,” 

inted for Mr. Morrison. “ Se, painted for 
The Duke of Norfolk. “ Rustic Hospitality,” painted for 
Mr. Marshall. “ Skittle-Players,” bought by Mr. Young. 
* Rustic Civility” and its companion, bought by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. “ Snow-piece,” and several other pictures, painted 
for Sir R. Peel. 

Pictures painted from 1838 to 1846.— Scene near Sua- 
biaco,” sold to Sir J. “ey * Our Saviour with 
the Doctors,” painted for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
“ The Monk’s Remonstrance,” painted for Mr. Knott. 
« The Catechist,” painted for Sir Thos. Baring. “ Fetch- 
ing the Doctor,” painted for Mr. Gibb «Early Morn- 
ing,” painted for ‘Mr. Gillott. 


‘ THE DRAMA. 
Sadler’s Wells.—Truth and the legitimate or true 
drama may now both be said to lie in Wells. On 
Thursday week, a new historical tragedy,* by Mr. 
White, the author of the Earl of Gowrie and the 
King of the Commons, was produced here, under the 
title of Feudal Times. Like its predecessors from 
the same hand, it is founded on Scottish history, 
and bears accordingly many features in common 














~- * Published by Chapman and Hall. 18mo, pp. 63. 





with them, if not rather too near a resemblance 
throughout to preserve the air of originality, The 
king (James III.) and his turbulent and treache- 
rous nobles, for example, are placed in a situation 
very like the leading point in the King of the Com- 
mons, and only varies in the difference of character. 
But still the present play acts very effectively, the 
incidents are more striking and elevated, and the 
catastrophe (changed from the actual hanging of 
the hero Cochrane over Lauder Bridge by Bell- 
the-Cat) is better adapted to the fatal dignity of 
the tragic Muse. The indecision of the amiable 
king is well painted, and his favourite is drawn, we 
believe correctly, as an individual of high mind 
far in advance of the age of truculent feudality and 
iron barbarity in which he lived. His loves with 
Margaret Randolph, and the whole conception of 
the latter, display the finest forms of the genius of 
the writer. The Scottish barons are also well de- 
signed, and they are sufficiently distinguished in 
the overbearing Douglas, the envious Gairlies, the 
faithless Lennox, and their coadjutor, the malig- 
nant Bishop of Dunkeld. The principal parts were 
sustained with great talent, and the whole so well 
cast, as to add another leaf to the chaplet worthily 
won by the suburban refuge for the destitute drama 
at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Marston did justice to the 
wavering King, steady only in his attachment to 
the Earl of Mar. Angus had a fitting represen- 
tative in Mr. G. Bennett, and Lennox in Mr. Hos- 
kins. But the weight fell upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Phelps as Cochrane, and bravely he bore it ; as 
did Miss Laura Addison, with her large share of 
it as Margaret Randolph, whom she personated in 
a very affecting manner. Miss Cooper’s Queen also 
merits praise ; and we rejoice to say the success of 
Feudal Times was so complete as to attract the 
lovers of the drama from all quarters of the town 
nightly to fill the audience in this rather out of 
the way locality. As there is a good deal of action, 
though the plot is simple, we do not find time to 
pause much on the poetry of the author; but yet 
there are many fine and pleasing passages, Ofthe 
latter, for instance, the playfulness of Margaret at 
the beginning prepares us artistically for her sombre 
fate at the end. 


“Scent II.—A Room in Holyrood. 
Enter the Quen, Lapy DrumMoND, MARGARET 
RANDOLPH. 
Queen. You're silent, Margaret. 
Marg. I made up my mind 
To be good company to-day, and listen. 
Q. But ’tis unkind. What would the forest be 
Without its birds ? the spring without its foam? 
The garden flowerless? 
mM. All because a girl 
Chooses, by way of gift and benison, 
To hold her tongue! poor birds, poor spring, poor flowers ! 
Q. Nay, gentle Lady Drummond looks as though 
You wrong her vee 4 time your lips are closed. 
Lady D. And so she does ; there’s not a joy on earth 
So great as listening to her merry laugh.— 
Laugh, pretty Margaret. 
M. Ha! ha! Well, I laugh; 
But will it please you to tell me why I laugh? 
wy | D. Why, was there ever such a mad-cap girl? 
What have you got to do but laugh all day? 
You're young, and rich, and beautiful! 
‘ For shame ; 
You’re nothing but a courtly flatterer ; 
You’ll make dear Margaret proud. 
Lady D. Oh, as for pride, 
She’s proud enough already ! 
M. Pray, go on: 
I’m anxious for some more such honied words. 
I’m young—that’s true; I’m rich—it may be so; 
And beautiful—and therefore I should laugh ? 
I think, dear Lady Drummond, you’ve missed out 
A fourth and fitting cause for happiness; 
I have no glooming, frowning, cold-eyed lord, 
To say, “ Come, Margaret, here!” ‘“ Go, Marg: 
“Do this, do that,” or, ‘‘ Don’t do this nor that.’ 
a. — hits you there; Lord Drummond ne’er was 
rawn 


So to the life. 
a Or, if I long for court, 
Says, ‘‘ Margaret, you must stay the next half-year 
In Drummond Tower.” I[ wish I saw the man 
Would give his orders so to Margaret Randolph. 
Q. I doubt you not. 


et, there!” 


4 What is it you doubt not? 
Q. That you do really wish you saw the man 
That could command you so. 
M. There’s not alive 
The man would dare. 





Q. Where is yo Lennox ? 
M. Into the stable—so, at least, I nd om 
To learn some better manners from fis horse. 
Q. | know a better school. 
M. Is it the kenne] ? 
He has very much the manners of a hound, 
The graceful air, and deep soul-touching voice, 
And valorous look—as if no Scottish hedge 
Bore such a weapon as a cudgel ! oe 
iri, 


Qa. 

You speak too freely. 
M. " I? not I, not I. 

I answered a plain question. 

‘ You forget 
Fa young Lord Lennox is a close ally 

ngus. 

4 That’s the very thing I thought; 
Both are disciples of the kennel; one, 

A sage grave dog, long-ear’d, and deep of jowl ; 
The other, a pert spaniel, yaffing round ; 
And excellent companions; one to’rouse 
The game, and one to tear itdown. The fawn 
Is a poor silly creature to submit. 
Q. It cannot help it. 
M. Is there no deep ditch, 
No foaming precipice of sheer descent, 
No rock to dash its silly brains against, 
Rather than—faugh ! faugh ! faugh!—to cow’r and crouch 
To yelping cur, or grim-jaw’d slot-hound? 

E What! 
Does your old guardian’s name not frighten you? 
Remember you’re the ward of Angus, child. 

M. I but remember I am Margaret Randolph, 
Sole bearer of that name. Alas, alas, 
That the great Regent’s sword should deck the wall 
Of a poor orphan’s house, and not one hand 
Of his own kin to hold it! 
t young Lennox 


Madam—but 
I pray you, madam, 


Qa. Le 
»* if his strength can wield it. 


I will not jest again. 
Speak not of Lennox, speak not of that sword. 

I will not laugh again; I was most wrong 

To jest,—I ne’er will jest again. [She retires, 

Lady D. Fie, Margaret! 

Q. Let her alone, dear Drummond. She not jest, 
Nor laugh, nor sing?) Why she no more can help 
Being gay, than the blithe bird, when summer comes, 
Can keep its happy heart from pouring out 
Its happiness in music. Let her rest: 

She’ll be herself again.” 

_When James becomes alarmed after a conference 
with the false Bishop, the following is deserving of 
much praise : 

** 4 Room in Holyrood. 
James, Cocurane, Lorp DaumMmonp. 
James gloomy and depressed. 

Coch. What said the learned bishop? Droop not so, 

James. He warned me of false friends; he said the stars 
Prophesied evil. 

qs Has the earth no poison, 

That he must wrong the heavens? The stars‘On high 
Fulfil their courses,—clear, unfailing, calm— 
Reckless of what we do on this poor globe ; 

And if they give a lesson, ’tis but this— 

To walk in high serene tranquillity 

On our appointed paths, as they on theirs. : 

J. False friends, he said. I have no friend but you; 
I told him so; and then he shook his head 
And prayed. Ah, Walter, if the stars speak truth? 

Cc. I’ve given orders to receive the stars, 

And hostile planets, and opposed conjunctions, 

In fitting guise: Caerlavetock is well stored ; 

The borders guarded ; a stout company 

On Lauder Bridge. If you advance your banner, 

I think the heavens wit! smile before a week, 

And the lord bishop read their lessons better. 
J. But will our liegemen follow ? 
Cc. Try them, sir! 

Lead them! ’Tis a poor heart that will not follow 

When ’tis well led.” 

As we near the close, when Margaret's senti- 
ments have changed towards Cochrane, she loves 
him, and confides her followers to his charge; and 
the dialogue between her and Lady Drummond 
finely illustrates that change. We will not antici- 
pate the conclusion, but advise our readers to 
and witness it effectively wrought out at Sadler's 
Wells. 

Her Majesty's Theatre on Thursday, for the benefit 
of the Irish and Scotch subscription, was crowded: 
the Queen and Prince Albert being present. A 
cantata for the occasion was effectively sung by 
Sanchioli, Gardoni, Bouché, and chorus. It was 
much applauded, and the night’s productions went 
off with great éclat. 

Drury - Lane. — The new opera, Matilda, by 
Mr. W. V. Wallace, was, after various delays, pro- 
duced on Monday. The reputation which Mr. 
Wallace may be said to have raised entirely upon 
his Maritana of last season, led us to expect a 
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work equal, if not superior, to his first opera. In 
this we were disappointed ; although Mavilda ex- 
hibits much talent, and more especially in regard 
to the orchestra and the choral effects, yet it is not 
go full of fresh and original ideas as Maritana, 
and ‘consequently appears much ‘more laboured 
without being so impressive. The airs for the tenor 
and soprano are of a very pleasing graceful cha- 
racter, but not remarkable for originality. They 
are, however, SO well done by Harrison and Miss 
Romer, as to gain encores. A little romance, sung 
by Miss Isaacs, is a very captivating bit, and sung 
with great taste, The introductory music to the 
second act is very clever, and the violin obligato 
to the soprano aria, which follows, is exceedingly 
well conceived, and is very acceptable as a relief. 
We are glad to find the number of violins in the 
orchestra much increased; it has long been defec- 
tive in this point: the band, too, is better regu- 
lated, and more subdued in the accompaniments. 
The dresses and scenery are very beautiful, and the 
mise en scene gorgeous enough for any “splendid 
triumphs.” In fact, the endurance of the audience 
is tolerably taxed by the marchings and counter- 
marchings of the manager’s splendid properties. 
The opera was quite successful, and met with much 
applause. We hear that Miss Romer has been 
quite overcome by the labours imposed on prime 
donne in English theatres. Her part is now per- 
force sustained by Miss Rainforth. 

Princess’s.—In the revival of Balfe’s Castle of 
Aymonhere on Saturday, Miss Anne Romer took the 
part of Hermine, and sang very sweetly through- 
out. ; 

Lyceum.—A new and splendid burlesque, by Mr. 
Charles Dance, full of epigrammatic point and hu- 
mour, called The Enchanted Forest, has been 

roduced here, and performed with great éclat. 

nlike the common rua of such compositions of 
late, it does not rest on poor puns and hits at pass- 
ing events, as evanescent as the allusions to them 
are insignificant, but carries through with a vein 
of genuine comic ore, and the true waggery which 
ought to distinguish the species of entertainment; 
which, if low, is the lowest of the low in dramatic 
effort. As it is, two hours of more laughable mat- 
ter can hardly be heard and seen. The costume is 
most effective, and the dialogue, &c. very ludicrous. 
The design is fully seconded by the scenery, the 
fancy throughout is exuberant, and the acting ex- 
cellent. We trust that its deserved success may 
never betray it, as is too often the case, into exag- 
geration and buffoonery. 

Madame Dulcken’s third and last soirée of classic 
music has just taken place, and been, as such a 
course of pure selection and admirable execution 
deserves, fully attended not only by admirers, but by 
amateurs and the best judges of musical produc- 
tion. Madame Dulcken’s owg performances on 
the pianoforte are of the foremost order; and with 
such instrumentalists as Willy, Lucas, Sainton, and 
Benedict in aid, and such vocalists as Lockey, 
Marras, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, we need not add that 
this was truly an evening of genuine enjoyment. 


—— —_ 





VARIETIES. 


Aerostation—Mr. Gale, of Camberwell, is stated 
to have brought the balloon to much greater per- 
fection than any hitherto constructed. His im- 
provements are described to consist in elastic 
tubes, pipes, or what is called hose, by which all 
the gas that escapes from the lower part of the 
machine is received and conveyed into large bags 
or receivers, attached to the middle of the balloon, 
so that let the expansion of the gas be what it will 
from heat, or other causes, the gas can be let off 
and preserved, and no danger of bursting incurred. 
The car is also differently constructed from the 
old method ; and the aéronaut can without trouble 
lower beneath the car another car, to any distance 
he may please, in which scientific experiments can 
be carried on, or fire made use of, without danger 
to the balloon. The cars are very light, being 





made of prepared cork and India rubber. This 
balloon is nearly as large as the great Nassau; 
and made of silk, and the designs for the external 
painting by Mr. D. Roberts of a high order of ap- 
propriate ornament. : 

M. Van Hecke has invented an apparatus, by 
which is obtained an ascending or descending 
power to elevate or lower a balloon without loss of 
ballast or of gas. The result obtained with a working 
model is successful, and by calculation the arrange- 
ment should be effective upon a large scale; but 
the most promising ‘mechanical contrivances re- 
quire practical confirmation. 

Willich’s Tythe Commutation- Tables for 1847 have 
just received their annual supplement, which, at 
this time, is a publication of more than usual 
importance. The same able and indefatigable cal- 
culator has produced interest-tables for the use of 
savings’ banks at 2/. 18s. 4d. per cent. or 7d. in 
the pound ; shewing at a glance the interest on 
any deposit from 12. to 200. for any number of 
months in the year. Both are most useful; and 
well merit the attention of all parties concerted in 
the multiform transactions on which they bear. 

The British Museum.—In answer to a question 
put by Mr. Hume, Lord John Russell assented to 
the proposition that certain improvements might 
be made in the constitution and management of 
the British Museum, 

‘* Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny ;” 
but reserved the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry for future consideration. The practice of 
electing merely official men or men of rank as 
Trustees, to the almost entire exclusion of science, 
is not only an absurdity, but a sure source of insuf- 
ficiency and clique management. 

Sir David Brewster.—We rejoice to see it stated 
that our eminent countryman, Sir D. Brewster, has 
been nominated by the King of Prussia a Chevalier 
of the Order of Merit, vice Admiral Krusenstern 
deceased. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

Edinburgh Exhibition of Fine Arts. — Accounts 
from Edinburgh speak in terms of great admira- 
tion of a subject from Shakspere, Titania, painted 
for this year’s Exhibition by Mr. Noél Paton, the 
youthful Scottish artist, whose cartoon in West- 
minster Hall attracted so large a share of public 
approval, and was so warmly lauded in the Literary 
Gazetie. We rejoice to hear that he is thus early 
fulfilling the promise for which we were his spon- 
sors. 

Mr. Adams of Cambridge.—Whilst our Astrono- 
mical Society (like the Royal, as fully exemplified 
in last Literary Gazette) has been disputing about 
the award of its Medal to M. Le Verrier alone, 
overlooking the claim to at least a like honour of 
its own countryman, the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, have set on foot a 
subscription to be expended on some public testi- 
mony in commemoration of Mr. Adams’s great 
astronomical merits in calculating @ priori the 
place of the new planet Neptune, as it seems now 
pretty generally determined throughout Europe, is 
to be the recognised name. A prize for the most 
successful study of Astronomy is mentioned as the 
probable destination of the fund, which is approxi- 
mating 10007. 

The late Mr. T. Grenville’s Library, consisting of 
20,300 volumes, as bequeathed by him, has been 
moved into the British Museum. It required five 
days to complete this transfer; and the estimated 
value of the legacy is at least 100,000/. 

The (last) New Comet.—Mr. Hind writes that the 
comet is rapidly increasing in brightness, and will 
continue to do so until its disappearance about the 
end of the second week in March. Notwithstand- 
ing the moonlight, it was distinctly visible in an 
ordinary night-glass. The following gives its po- 

23h 18m 52s Decl. 


sition: at 
23h 26m 34s was 


1847 Feb. 28 
March 2 

The Mirage.—On the 7th inst. betweem-seven 

and eight o’clock in the morning, the Weather 


R.A. 





being cold and clear, and whilst the sun was rising 
brilliantly, we beheld a mirage. From the point 
of the steeple of the cathedral of Ullm rose a nar- 
row ray of a dark colour, almost vertical, with a 
slight inclination to the west. Near this ray the 
image of the upper half of the steeple of the cathe- 
dral was designed, with its towers, and all the nu- 
merous and delicate Gothic ornaments which de- 
corate it on all sides. This image was.so correct, 
that it might have been-mistaken for a representa- 
tion made by the daguerreotype. Eight times 
this phenomenon was repeated.—Journal des Dé- 
bats. 

Quaintnesses in Style. — Mr. James, in his Castle 
of Ehrenstein, speaks of being ‘‘ excessively diminu- 
tive in size ;’’ and Mr. Miller, in his Language of 
Flowers, mentions “ a growing degree of depression 
in time.” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Food for the Million, Maize against Potatoe, by Amicus 
Curiz, 12mo, 5s.— Key to the Questions on Generalities, 
by G.M. Sterne, 12mo, 4s.—Sabbath-Evening, by J.White- 
cross, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Mechi’s Experience in Drainage.8vo, 
2s. 6d.—De Clifford, the Philosopher, with Notes histori- 
cal and illustrative, by J. G. Angley, M.A., p.-8vo, l0s. 6d. 
—Household Prayers for 1847, 12mo, 2s.— An Es 
_ Baptism and Communion, by the Rev. P. > 
M.A., 12mo, 3s. 6¢ —Winslow’s Inquirer directed to the 
Atonement, 18mo, 3s. 6d. — Steinmetz’s Novitiate, 2d edit. 

ost 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Chronicles of the Charterhouse, by a 

arthusian, 8vo, 12s. 6d.— Pere Gizard on the Mother- 
Tongue, edited by Viscount Ebrington, M.P.. 12mo,5s.— 
The Chronicles of the Bastile, First Series, Bertandiére, 
1 vol. royal 8vo, 1/. 1s.—Jesse’s Favourite Haunts and 
Rural Studies, new edit. 8vo, 12s. — Lives of Simon Lovat 
and Duncan Forbes, by J. H. Burton, 8vo, 9s.—Fables de 
Florian, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Wonder-Seeker, by M. F. 
Tytler, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d. ; coloured, 5s. 6d.—The Youn 
Jewess and her Christian Schoolfellow, by the Author o 
‘* Rhoda,” 16mo, ls. 6d. — Lycia, Caria, and Lydia, illuse 
trated by G. Scharf, described by Sir C. Fellowes, Part L, 
imp. folio, 2/. 2s.—Memoirs of Wm. Knibb, by J. H. Hin- 
ton, $v0,12s,—Descriptions of Niagara, selected, with Addi- 
tions, by W. Barham, 8vo, 5s.—The Story of Lilly Dawson; 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Dale’s Good Shepherd, 12mo, 
2d edit. 5s.—Memoirs of Wm. Yates, D.D., of Calcutta, by 
J. Hoby, D.D., 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.—M‘Lean’s Miscellaneous 
Works: the Commission, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.— Wenger’s Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of the Church, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—A Key to the 
Prayer-Book, by the Rev. R. Whytehead, Vol. XLIX. 
Christian’s Family Library, 6s.— An Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. W. Jowett, fep. 8vo, 2s. — For- 
tune of Torlogh O’Brien; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James, 8vo, 12s.—Select Writings of Robert Chambers, 
Vol. Il. fep. 4s.— Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s.—Ditto, Vol. Il. 14. 1s. 
—Englishman’s Family Library, Vol. VIII. Montgomery’s 
Sacred Meditations, fep. 5s.— Hannah More’s Works, 
Vol. I. fep. 3s. 6d. —Dr. G. C. Child on Indigestion, 8vo, 
5s. 6¢.— Dr. F. H. Brett on Cataract, 8vo, 2s. 6d. — Dr. A. 
Bellingham on Aneurism, 18mo, sewed, 4s.—Thoughts for 
those that Mourn, by H. E. Manning, 18mo, 1s.—Beaven’s 
Visits to Upper Canada, 12mo, 4s.—The Dark River; an 
Allegory, by the Rev. E. Monro, 12mo, 2s. 6d. — Christian 
Examples, by the Rey. A. Williams, 12mo, 7s.—Naturalist’s 
Library, Vols. XVIII. and XIX. Animals, Vols. 1V. and V. 
fep. 9s.—Bechn’s Library, Vol.tXVI. Lanzi’s Painting, 
Vol. I. 3s. 6d.—Mantell’s Geology of the Isle of Wight, 
post 8vo, 12s.—European Library: History of Spanish 

iterature, by Bouterwick, translated by Miss Ross, pte 
3s. 6d.— Parlour-Library: The Black Prophet, Ww. 
Carleton, 12mo, 1s. —Boy’s Own Library: The Boy’s 
Autumn-Book, by T. Miller, 16mo, cloth, 3s. ; sewed, 2s.— 
Kirkholme Priory; a Tale of Modern Heroism, 3 vois. 
post 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1847, 9th edit. royal 8vo, 12. 18s.— a. edited’ by 
Warburton, 3d edit. 2 vols. post 8vo, 1, 1s.—Life of Henry 
the Fourth of France, by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. 8vo, 22. 28. 
—National Portrait Gallery, Vol. I., by W. C. Taylor, 4to, 
cloth, gilt, 1/. ls—B. W. A. Sleigh’s Outcast Prophet, 
3 vols. 8vo, l/. Lls, 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Simple” ought to add the termination ton to his name, 
and be known by no other. 
Erratum.—In our last Opera critique, line 37, bass in- 
struments was printed instead of brass—the latter were 
bad in quality, the former highly commendable. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCK S.— 


ENT, by the Quee 
spectfull peolicita trom the Pebtie an inspection of his Stock fw. ATCHES, 
- increased to meet the many purchases at this 
* ies Guid watches, at 8l. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 1, 12s. veceellen it Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 
Lever Watches, jewelled in 4 holes, 6/. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 


i. he 
a “32 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Feb. 27, will be a 

first time this season) Verdi’s celebrated Opera, entitled NINO. 
inus. ogy Coletti, his first appearance this season ; Idaspe, Signor 
Borelll, his fi Orotasphe, Signor Bouche: Fenena 
(daughter gt Mines), jani, her first appearance; a and Abi wail 
(a apt supposed to be oa eldest daughter of Ninus), Mdlle. Sanchioli. 
xclude with the admired new and original Grand Balle’, in five 
seblecex, by M. Paul Taglioni, entitled, CORALI A; ou, Le Chevalier 
Inconstant. The music by Signor Pagni. The scenery, entirely new, 
Mr. Marshall. The appointments by Mr. Bradwell. ‘The machinery 

by Mr. = Sloman. The costumes by Miss Bradley and Mr. Whales, 
under the superintendence of Madame Copére. Coralia (davgbter of 
Fraisondin, the King of the Waters, once child of the fisherman 
Ulrich), Mdlle. Carolina Rosati; the Knight Huldebrand, M. Paul 
Taglioni; his Squire, M. Gouriet ; Bertha (adopted daughter of the 
Duke), Malle. Petit; her Page, Mdlle. Honoré the Duke, M. Gosselin ; 
raisondin (the King of the Waters), M. Venafra; the Fisherman, 
+ Di Mattia, Dances.—Second Tableau; Scene Dansante des Caprices, 
by oe. Carolina Rosati. Third Tablea st ps aps des Eaux 
Com by wet le. Carolina Rosati, an 


m pagni the Corps de 
Ballet. Fourth Tableau: de la Rosiere, by Mdile. Maric Taglioni ; 
Pas de Deux, by M. Paul be eqreeer Mdile. Carolina Rosati ; ; Deutsche 
Rhein, Valse des Pages et de Demoivelles d*Houneur, by the Corps de 
Ballet. Fifth Tableau: Ballabile des Malle. Caroliaa 
Baucourt; Madame Petit Stephan, and “Malle. Honoré, Mdlles. Cassan, 
Thevenot, Bertin, Julienne, L’Amoureux, and the Corps de Ballet; 
Pas de poeeeemees Mdlie. Carolina Rosati, Madame Petit Stephan, 
and M. Paul Taglioni 
Doors open at seven o’clock ; the opera will commence at half-past 
seven o'clock. 


“pE 

ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. —GRAND 
EXTRA NIGHT THURSDAY, MARCH ie 1847.—A 

of OPERATIC ENTERTAINMENTS will be prese . com- 

= ne ts of M es Castellan, Fagyiani, Solari, Nascio, and 

 Superchi, Coletti, Bouché, and Gardoni. 

The BALLET DEPARTMENT will comprise 

the Talents of of “Mexdemotseles Carolina Rosati, Petit oon Baucourt, 

Honoré, » &c. &c., MM. Paul Taglioni, Louis D'Or, and Mdlle. 

Marie Taglon!, ‘with the whole of the Ballet Department. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 

GARDEN, established for the purpose of rendzring a more perfect 

mance of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been a in this 
country. Under the ‘Direction and Management of Mr. BEA 

The Nobili Mma be Music, are respectlly | “informed 
that the Roy ian Opera will open ge ~~ —- a nee 

Prospectuses = be had at the Box Office, it Messrs. 

‘Cramer, Beare, and Co.'s, 201 Regent Street ; a ‘at all th the Libraries. 


" 

OVE’S ENTERTAINMENTS. —Overflowing 
Hi —Tenth Year in Lond 
—CROSBY ey BISHOPSGATE STREET. On WEDNESDAY 

aso. MARCH 3 Abe 0 Performance on Friday, March 5, in consequence 
ofa the Hall for a Sacred Con ), LOVE will 
presetet “his Last New pe pete ENTERTAINMENT, on a novel 
er new ani propriate Mutative oe ong and Appoint- 
ments th Peaationt, entitled a” CHRISTMAS PAR’ IN THE OLDEN 
Love will represent, visibly and er ere ‘the Host and Hostess, 
and Servants, with other Entertainments.—Begin at Eight.— 
Fiekens, 2s., Gallery 1s.—On Tuesday, March 2 Mr. Love will give an 

Entertainment at the Assembly Rooms, Hackney. 


RAND MEETING on the Subject of 
CRACOW. The MARQUIS of NORTHAMPTON in the Chair. 
TUESDAY, the 2d of March, a Meeting to PETITION the CROWN 
he Annexation of the Free City of Cracow to the Austrian Empire, 
jolation of the Treaty of Vienna, will be held at FREEMASO: N’S 
LL, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The MARQUIS of 
RTHAMPTON will take the Chair at One o’clock precisely. 























GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George 1V. cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap. 14. 


Ginder the Patronage of 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H. THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ, 


Ladies’ Committee. 
The Lady Ashley. The Viscountess Jocelyn. 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley. Mrs. David Laing. 
The Viscountess Barrington. Miss Pym. 
Mrs. Blamire. Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth. 
Mrs. John Bullar. Mrs. James Taylor. 
The Viscountess Canning. The Hon. Elizabeth Waldegrave. 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. The Hon. Harriet Waldegrave. 
Mrs. George Forbes. Mrs. Edward West. 
ra. Fox. Mrs. James Wigram. 
Mrs. Greathed. Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 


Committee. 

The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird. 
The Kev. D. Laing. 1g eee 
Edward Fred. ren Exq., F.L.S. 
w. oS ene kinnon, Esq. M.P., 


F.R 
The hey? Fred, d. - anaes A. 
James Nisbet, 
Heary Staffora Nartheote, Esq. 
J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 

The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. 

Be SO Bond Cabbeil, Esq. M.P., 
F. 


F. Patey ‘Chappell, Esq 
‘The Lord Heury Choltiondeley. 
Dr. Forbes. 

Pascoe St. ‘Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
John William Hale, Esq. 

John Hatehard, Esq. 

Henry How! lett, Esq. 


Trustees. 
A: Rev. Michael Biges, M.A. *Henry Howlett, Esq. 
. B. Cabbell, Esq. oy Fred. Lecks,. Esq., F.LS. 
* The Lord Henry Cito! mondeley. Rev. F. ). Maurice, M.A. 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. ejokn Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
J. W. Hale, Esq. *Robert Aglionby Slaney, Esq. 
Those marked ¢ are Trustees for the Free Annuities, 





Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbeil, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Auditors. 
Thomas soe isq. | Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Cap e Hon, Francis Maude, R RN, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott and Co., 1 Cavendish Square. 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., Temple Bar. 


Honorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 


Honorary Surgeon. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. 


Secretary. 
Mr. Charles William Klugh, at the Office, 32 Sackville Street. 


Collector. 
Mr, Peter Mattam, 10 Chryssel Road, North Brixton. 


M consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, or of Ten 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK.— 
ven, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
of this Company will be held at the Bank in 
day of March, at One o'clock pre- 

wie eg to submit for confirmation the election uf 
nominated a the Board of Directors 


Notice is hereby 
ING of the PROPRIETO. 
ibury on Wednes’ay next, the 3d 
‘Cisely, to declare a 
— tigen yh " as been 
the room of ‘3 ‘Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M.P. ee to appoint 


directors ‘ie the room of Thomas Fai rpcomb, Esq.5 avid Salomons, 
waa and Henry foe a Bees = hap ? al te out by iste, but bein, 
Sosa le offer themselves to — the propriety « 
to proceed such election, and for 
tlemen else duly qualified, Heary 
~~; ee — — themselves as 


ting two aidiional 4 direct ~~ 
purposes. e following two gen 
Buckle, | Esq., pe bye Jobn Garrett Cate > 
such directors, and have gi 


me aan "of the’ 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 
Lothbury, January 28, 1847. 
The Transfer Books will be closed —_ the 15th of February until the 
40th of March, to prepare for the divid 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins's 
ar — of Windsor Castle. 

variety of highly oo dh agar Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
een jar corners. 

Hanoatn’s Paxservarive Toorn-' mown ae effectual preparation for 
prem dag the ‘Teeth, and preser m in a sound aud healthy 
condition, is exceedingly Aanasable to an mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth of every impurity, increases the roe of the ename! in polish 
and colour. 
Hunoarn’s Morttine is the tract of oleagi sub- 
for maintaining the meanty, b> coat samy of the Hair, having 
joa delightful pertume. 
is Germinative Liquid is acertainspecific for producing a new growth 
here the Hair is tai 
Huwpatz’s Coup Cream oy Rosns, prepared in great perfection 
IuProven Scovaina Daors, for removing greasy aoe from Silks. 
Manxing Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.3 











Guineas in one Sum. Subscribers ave entitled to vote for, Annuities in the 

roportion of one Vote for each Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and 
br each Donation of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can always be remitted by Post Office Order, or by a Cheque 
crossed “ Sir C. Scott and Co.” 


The Govrrnesszs Institution has been established, to raise the charac- 
ter of Governesses as a class, and thus to improve the tone ot Femaie Edu- 
cation; to assist Governesses in making provision tor their old age; and to 
assist in distress and age those Governesses, whose exertions for their 
parents or families have prevented such a provision. 


To facilitate the operations of the Institution, its proceedings are subdi- 
vided into the following branches :— 


I. TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Dis- 
tress, afforded privately and delicately, through the Ladies’ 
Committee. 

Il. ANNUITY FUND.—Elective Annuities to Aged Go- 
vernesses, secured on Invested Capital, and thus independent 
on the prosperity of the Institution. 


IfI. PROVIDENT FUND.—Provident Annuities pur- 
chased by Ladies in any way connected with Education, upon 
Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 


IV. A HOME for Governesses during the intervals be” 
tween their Engagements. 


V. A SYSTEM of REGISTRATION, free of expense to 
Governesses. 
The above are in full operation. 


VI. AN ASYLUM for Aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 


VII. A COLLEGE for Governessess, and arrangements 
for a Diploma. 


* 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Greek and Latin Classics, Theological Works, 
Oriental Dictionaries and Grammars, Botanical Works, $e. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative ofthe 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3 Wellinztoy 
Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, Feb. 26, and Three following Days (Sun. 
day excepted), at One prec isely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY Of a Gen. 
tleman deceased ; comprising a selection of the best editions of the 
Greek aud Latin Classies; Theological Works, by the most esteemed 
modern Authors: Oriental Dictionaries, Grammars, &c. To which is 
added, a portion of the Library of a Gentleman, among which will be 
found the Botanical Register, 23 vols.; Loudon, Arboretum Mitanni. 
cum, complete; Pomological Magazine, 3 vols.; Sweet, Geraniacer, 
Cistinew, and other Botanical Works, 16 vols.; Forbes and Sinclair, 
Hortus Woburnensis, &c. 
To be viewed this day and to-morrow, and Catalogues had at the 
place of Sale. 





Select and Reserved Collection of Roman First Brass Coins 
and Medals of J. R. Steuart, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and (Co, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURS. 

DAY, March 4, at One precisely, the very select and reserved Collection 

of ROMAN ee B«AS3 COINS and MEDALS of John Robert 

Steuart, Esq. ; ether with many fine and rare second brass, with a few 
imperial oath with some Greek silver coins. 

May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 





Eleven Days’ Sale of rare and curious Books, beautifully 
Iliuminated Manuscripts of the highest class of Art, Pirst 
——- of the Classics, Liturgical Works, splendid Gal- 


leries, 
Toc » r 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO, 
Aurtiohests of Literary tet and Works of Art, will SELL 

AUCT: LION, nt their House, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, 
H arch 12, and Ten following Days, at One precisely each day, the 
extensive and valuable LIBRARY of an eminent Collector ; comprising 
valuable and choice Illuminated Manuscripts, Block Books and early 
Typography; rare editions of the Holy Scriptures, including a beautiful 
copy of the Mazarine Bible; first editions of the Classics, among which 
will be found Cicero de Officiis, printed upon vellum, mecccuaxy.; 
pumeroce rare productions of the presses of Caxton, Pyuson, Wynkyn 
de Wor +} first editions of the Chronicles of Fabyan, Holinshed, 
Gratton, Es an immaculate copy of the first Shakespeare; works of 
the Farly English Reformers; many of the most celebrated Galleries; 
splendid Books of Prints, &c. The whole in fine condition, many being 
bound by Lewis, Clark, Mackenzie, &c. 

Catalogues are row ready. 








LITERATURE AND ART, 


A RT-UNION of LON DON. Incorporated by 
Royal Chart: 
Prrstprnt—H.R.H. the Duke "of CAMBRIDGE. 

The list fur the current year is now open. Subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a work of art at the dis. 
pret ed a a of prints, the “ Last Embrace,” and the ‘ Neapolitan Wed- 
ding,” engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls and Mr. F. A. Heath me peng 
after T. Cains R.A., with a Set of ‘Engravings in Outline, from se 
the Cartoons submitted in competition for the Premium of £500 offered 
by the Society for an Historical Picture. 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, January 1, 1847. 


OcIET Y me a.m Th 


PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. a ALBERT, D.C.L. F.R.S., &c. 

1. On NExr WeEDNEsDAY eee will be opened, an EXHIBITION of 
Select aioe of RECENT RITISH ata FACTURES, in the 
Society’s House, John Street, “Adelphi, L 

RES MIUMS for Works of Merit in “DECORATIVE ART and 
MANUFACTURES to be delivered on or before the 5th of May, 1847.— 
A List of the Subjects for which Premiums, amounting to 300 Guineas, 
with 40 Medals, are offered, will be sent by Post to all persons who furnish 
their Names to the Society’s House. 

3. NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, to be formed by public 
pS ere contribution. Details of this Plan may had on application 

above directed. The fer inca < PICTURES in aid of this object 
will take place in Juns. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL— 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily from Ten till —_ 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 
WILLIAM. BARNARD, Keeper. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 
hall Yard.—The SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING of 
the Members will be held at the Institution, on SATURDAY, the 6th 
March. The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES L, LUSH- 
INGTON, G.C.B., Madras Army, at Twoo’clock precisely. 
By order of the Council. 
_L. H. J. TONNA, Sec. 


i Honorary Secretaries, 











BOOKS IN TH THE PRESS. 
OWLAND BRADSHAW (No. 5, March Ist), 


his Struggles and Adventures on the Way to Fame, dedicated to 

the Young Men of England, by the Author of R. Rattler ; of the drama- 

tised portion of which (now Taig ing at the Surrey) the Press says : 

A decided success. ”"—Time: 

“« Full of bustling incident an ond dramatic oer aca "— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ Unequivocally successful.”—Sunday Time 

* Promises a long run.”—Douglas Jerrold. 

** Produced with much success.”—Bell’s Life. 

“ Has proved a bit, 1." — Must rated | News. 

“ Quite ng 

“ ROWLAND Deccan —From its great originality alone, it deserves 
success.”—Court Journal. 

* Reminds us promaaais of Fielding : this is great praise, but we intend 

ly Té 











it as such.” — Wee: 
London: Sherwood and Co,, and all Booksellers. 





Next week, Fourth Edition, with oH and Woodcuts, 
imperial Svo, 21s. 


HE ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of 
EXPRESSION, as connected with the FINE ARTS. 
By Sir CHARLES BELL. 
*,* The Essay on the Nervas, by Atrx. : Saaw, Surgeon to the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, appended to this work, may be had separately, price ls. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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On Wednesday next will be published, price 7s. 
HRISTIAN EXAMPLES, in Sermons (each 
about Six Minutes long), founded on the Leading Events in the 
Lives of Apostles and Saints. Designed for the use of Families at Morn- 
ing and Evening Devotion. 
By the Rev. oye \efger oer mA. _ 

} ing Preacher at Berkeley an uebec Chapels, Lecturer 

iahernatedherning at St. Pancras Charch. = 

Also, by the same Author, 


HOME SERMONS. Second Edition. Price 6s. 
London; Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Sircet. 





Agricultural Improvement. 
Shortly will be published, in one volume post 8vo, 
HE FARMERS’ FRIEND. A _ Periodical 
Record of Recent Di ies, Imp » and Practical Sug- 
gestions in Agriculture. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
COTLAND DELINEATED; in a series of 
Views by STanFisLp, Roprets, Nasu, Lerren, Harpine, Carter 
M‘CuLiocn, and Creswick; drawn in Lithography by J. D. Hanp- 
ing. The Letterpress by the Rev. J. Parker Lawsox, M.A. Forming 
acomprehensive History of the Country and its Antiquities. 
Part 1. will be ready on the Ist of March. 
PRIcE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 1, 11s. Gd.; Coloured and Mounted, 3/. ,3s. 
Published by J. Hogarth, Haymarket, London; Crichton, Edinburgh ; and 
Hodges and sinith, Dublin, 
Now ready, one vol. royal 4to, half-bound, with an Ornamented Ename 
Wrapper, price 30s. 
HE POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENT of 
ITALY; a Series of Examples of the Interior Decorations and 
Frescoes of the Sixtéenth Century. Drawn from the orig:nals by Eowarp 
Avams, Architect, and printed in Colours by Owrn Jonge. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, revised, with Woodcuts, Svo, 18s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi considered as ill ; 
ot Geology. 





By CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





150 pages demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS of the LINCOLN LUNATIC 

ASYLUM ; and Communi ons with her Majesty's Commissioners 
in Lunacy. With an Appendix, containing Extracts trom the various 
Reports, illustrating the Medical and Gencra! Economy of the Establish. 
ment, and a plan of the Building and Premises. 


London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. Lincoln: W. and B. 
Brooke, High Street. 





Dr. Cumming’s New. Work on the Evidences. 
In fep. 1609, cloth, price 3s. 
§ CHRISTIANILY from GOD? A Manual 
of Christian Evidences for Sunday School Teachers, City Missionaries, 
and Young Persons. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 
London: Arthur Hall and Co., 24 Paternoster Row. 





Management of the T<eth. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s, gilt, 


HE DENTAL MANUAL; a Guide to the 
Management of the Tecth. 

This little Manual points out not only the best means of preserving but 
restoring the teeth, a subject on which the public are frequently very much 
at a loss for the information here given. Italso explains the different pro- 
cesses, and thus enables every reader to form his own opinion on the 
subjects treated of. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





In post 8vo, 12s. 
ANTELL’S GEOLOGY of the ISLE of 
WIGHT; comprising Excursions round the Island, and along 
the adjacent Coast of pshi nd Dorsetshi ih d with above 
100 fine Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, coloured. e 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Mr. James’s New Romance. 


HE CASTLE of EHRENSTEIN ; its Lords, 

Spiritual and Temporal; its Inhabitants, Earthly and Unearthly, 

is “another though altogether different ‘Castle ot Otranto,’” says the 

Literary Gazette; and the Critic pronounces it to be “ the best romance 
which the author has produced for a long time.” 


London: Smith, Fider, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Alison’s History of Europe. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of the NEW EDI- 


TION is now published, and may be had of all Booksellers, Price 
Six Shillings. 
27th February, 1847. 
Willian Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





The Negro Songs—Genuine Edition ! 

ARY BLANE, Lucy Neal, Lucy Long, 

Boatman dance, Buffalo Gals, Old Dan Tucker, Ober de Moun- 

tain, Dandy Jim, Old Joe, Old Tare River, and Ole Bull, are all, as sung 

by the Ethiopian Serenaders, with piano accompaniments complete, in 

.PIANISTA, No. 77. Price, for the whole eleven songs, with the 

, Ethiopian and Mary Blane Quadrilles, 2s.; Prepaid, 36 stam 
Songs were given as Polkas in No. 74, with the Royal Brit 

les, and Cupid’s. Six Mazurkas, for %s.; Prepaid, 36 stamps. 

(through Booksellers) should be immediate, as the demand is 
oe Office, Ist Floor, 67 Paternoster Row, one door 


it. 
om Cheap- 
Catalogues gratis, 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


THE FOURTH, 


KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth.’ 


T. and W. BOONE, Publishers, 29 New Bond Street, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; 
CUMMING and FERGUSON, Dublin. 





In 8vo, pp. 360, 


GLOSSARY of TERMS used in 

HERALDRY: with a Chronological Tale illustrative of its Rise 
and Progress. 
__ “« A few words, but sufficiently significant, may dispose of this volume: 
it is by far the best, most complete, and most convenient for reference, 
that we have ever met with on the subject; and printed, and got up with 
innumerable illustrative cuts, in a style in perfect accordance with its other 
excellent qualities.”—Literary Gazette. 


Oxford : John Henry Parker. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


RUITS and FARINACEA the PROPER 
FOOD of MAN; = Attempt to prove from History, Anatomy, 
Phisiology, and Chemistry, that the original, natural, and best diet of Man 
is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ad By JOHN SMITH. 
“Few persons will read from end to end, as we have done, without re- 
ceiving impressions that must tend to frequent reflection. We recommend 
the volume before us as equally curious and useful.”— Atheneum. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Cheap Edition of Hayward's “ Faust.” 
Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6. 
(GOETH E’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 
Translated into English Prose, with Notes, &c. 
Ry A. HAYWARD, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Royal 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d., THE 

ORRELATION of PHYSICAL 
By W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

London; 8. Highicy, 32 Fleet Street. 


FORCES. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d., No. XII. 


(Cj BNERAL PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





EVOTIONAL COMMENTARIES 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
FOR LENT: 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the. HOLY 
WEEK HARMONISED: with Reflections. 8. 6d. 

The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
of our LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections. Third Edition. 8s. 
FOR EASTER: 

The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the RESUR 
RECTION of our LORD HARMONISED; with Reficctions. &s. 

FOR CHRISTMAS: 

The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NATI- 

VITY of our LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections. 8. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME: 

THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY 
GOSPELS: intended as an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 
Second Edition. 8s. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Homeri Ilias, with English Notes.—Third Edition. 
Now ready, in 1 large volume, Svo, price 13s., the Third Edition, revised 
and improved, of 


OMERI ILIAS; The ILIAD of HOMER, 


J from a carefully corrected Text; with copious English Notes, 
illustrating the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, 
the Mythology and ee of the Heroic Ages ; aud Preliminary Ob- 
servations on points of classical interest and importance connected with 
Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the Masters of 
Christ's Hospital. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; B. Fellowes ; and E. Williams, 





» Pope's Works, by Roscoe, 
A New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo, 4/. 4s. cloth, 


HE WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
With Notes and Illustrations by himself and others. To which 
are added, a new Life of the Author, an Estimate of his Poetical Charac- 
ter and Writings, and Occasional Remarks, by WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esq, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Allen and Co. ; nd J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; 
H. Washbourne; J. Dowding; H. G. Bohn; Stevens and Norton ; 
Houlston and Co.; J. Bain; R. Mackie; J. Bigg; Bickers and Bush; 
L. A. Lewis; G. W. Nickisson; L. Booth; J. ¥. Setchel. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black; Maclachlan and Co. Liverpool: G. and J, Robinson, 
Cambridge; J. and J.J, Deighton ; Macmillan and Co. 





In fep. 4to, price 12s, 
AILY DEVOTION;; or, Prayers framed on 


the successive Chapters of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Camden District, Camberwell. 

“ The utility of this volume is on a par with its beauty, and both are 
unusually great. We are constantly applied to to recommend manuals 
for tamily devotion, and for solitary prayer. To such applications we shall 
never again experience the difficulty of returning a satisfactory reply. Mr. 
Moore’s * Daily Devotion’ is the most complete work of its sort that we 
ever met with, and is perfectly adapted to accomplish the full design of 
its reverend author.”—Church and State Gazette. 

London : Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 5s, 
HE GOOD SHEPHERD and the CHOSEN 
FLOCK: an Exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, London; and Vicar of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. 
Also, by the same Author, price 5s. p. 
The GOLDEN PSALM. Being an Exposition, 
Practical, Experimental, and Prophetical, of Psalm XVI. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





New Book of Travels. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, price 12s, 


RAVELS in PERU during the YEARS 
1858-42, on the Coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras and the 
Andes, into the Primeval Forests. 
By Dr. J. J. VON TSCHUDI. 
Translated by THOMASINA ROSS. 

“These travels are among the most interesting that have lately ap- 
peared. The book is full of personal adventure. The regions traversed, 
resides being in great part little knqwn, abound in remarkable character- 
istics; and the author has brought us back both the latest, and, upon the 
whole, perhaps the most comprehensive account we have yet had of the 
vast tract of country which still, after various curtailments, retains the 
name of Peru.”—Darly News. 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 





European Library.—New Volume. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., with Portrait of Cervantes, 
|S lemaaieaes Y of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By FREDERICK BORTERWEK. 
Translated by Miss ROSS. 
With additional Notes, and an ample Index. 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 





Family Tour in the East, 
In fep. 8vo, with Engravings on Steel, 7s. cloth, 
HE BOAT and the CARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syria. 


“Trustworthy, clear, and unaffected ; ered marked by good sense, 
good humour, and charity. Some very pretty illustrations on steel accom- 
pany the letterpress.”—Atlas, 

D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Strect. 





Now ready, Part II., Price One Shilling, of the 
“ @NREATEST PLAGUE of LIRE;’’ or, 
the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. 
By ONE WHO HAS BEEN “ NEARLY WORRIED TO DEATH.” 
With Illustrations by Gzorce CRUIKSRANK. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street; J. SS ee Cumming and Ferguson, 
ublin. 





Ready on Ist of March, the Fourth Edition, with Additions, both in 
Letterpress and Illustrations, fcep. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE ANATOMIST’S VADE-MECUM: a 
SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NAtionaL EDUCATION ; WHAT IT IS, 
AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 


By the Rev. JOHN DUFTON, M.A. 
Rector of Warehorne, Kent. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





In 8vo, ls. 6d. 


practic AL REMARKS on POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 
Recive of Waihs inte Fellow of Tiny Calices, teenage. 
Also, by the same Author, Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
An ANALYTICAL SYSTEM of CONIC 
SECTIONS, 
London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








On the 27th of February, 
The ae” Periodical Works for March, 1847, wiil be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, P art II., Price ls. 

Tut Natrona Crctorzp1a” w ite consist offwrive VotumsEs, 
demy octavo, of more than Five angy eet Pages each, the whole quan- 
tit: somewhat exceeding w sre roposed in 1832 as the limits of 

e Penny Cyclopedia,’ and a a vsti l lower comparative price. Eac 
Volume will consist of Four Parts, published monthly at One Shilling 
each, the entire number of Parts being Forty- -eight, and the total cost 
about One-fourth of * The Penny Me ge ver It will also be published 
in Weekly Numbers at Threepence, forming 192 Numbers. ‘olume 
will be Yiblished every Four Mouths, strongly bound, for Five Shil- 

e time — ied in the eblication will be four years. 
waa ‘ eg Vv ra ‘sxe -» will be published on Saturday, March 6, 


KNIGHT'S. FARMER’S LIBRARY and 
CYCLOPEDIA of RURAL AFFAIRS,” Part I., price 2s. 6d. 

*Tie Fatmner’s Library and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs” will be 
issued in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each. The entire work, 
which will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, will form Two large 
Volumes, sony mone with many hundred Woodcuts, and with Twenty - 
four coloured Engravings. Both the Woodcuts and the coloured 
gravings will be from the Drawings of Mr. a = whose excellence 
as an Animal D: is 

The HISTORY of ENG LAND during the 
=— eet a = 3 CHARLES KNIGHT. Il- 

ith Maps and Portraits. » price ls. To be completed 
5 Thirty Senthil Numbers, of which | I. and IL., already published, are 
doable Numbers, and III. is ‘single. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 
TORIAL BIBLE, edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. Part 
sei Half, price 2s., with an Engraving on Steel of “ The F et 


The STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT’S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Part VI., containing History of Opinion, 
Poems, &c., price 4s. 

The STANDARD EDITION of the PICTO- 
RIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Part VIII., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s. 

The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part 
XXVIL., price 1s. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXVIII. Containing: 
— of Geneva, Madrid, Moscow, Naples, Oporto, Parma, and Stock- 

Price 3s. 64. plain, and 5s. ‘coloured. Any of a Society’s Maps 
maybe -. had separately, price 64 er _ 9d. coloured. 
: Ludgate Street, February 27, 1 








Now ready, with Two Illustrations by Lescu, price 1s., Part VII. of 
THE STRUGGLES AND “RT AT OF 
HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


OHN’ So STAN DLED SERRA RY. 
UME for MARCH (Vol. X 
a ANZl's ‘HISTORY of PAINTING; a Re- 
‘ranslation Tuomas Roscox, complete in 3 vols. Vol. I., with 
emus af nap ael. Price 3s. 6d. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


LaAcCKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
AZINE. 
oa MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 








No. GcoLExvil.. 


On Pauperism and its ‘Treatment-The_ Poacher; or, Jutland a Hundred 
and Thirty Years since—A Ride to M esia—Java—The Cave of the 
ay ag from the the 
the Traths contained in Popular Superstitions. No IL. The 
Divining Chol--Hore Catulliane. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 








Price 3s., No. 16, New Series, of 


HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and 
the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
price 2s. 6d., contains :— 





Per Spear 





No, I. 
» From the Recollections of a Retired Bar- 


~-rister. 
12, “The Great and Comprehensive Measure.” 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 


FS 





Price 1s. 
lee PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by JACOB BELL. 
eat a 


operations The zs Prat of 
The Teetchoal ra ith Mine, eats) — The a oa 
Amomum Melegueta (with Cuts) sic nhaling 





en oo edi 


Ether fare ot Hop Five werlon oe 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac- 
Jachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co. Dablin, 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


This day is published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, and 
SCENES from the WAX of LIBERATION in GERMANY. 
From the German, By Sir ALEXANDER DUFF GOR- 
DON, Bart. 


The following Original Works have lately appeared in the 
«« Home and Colonial Library.” 
1. 
The SIEGES of VIENNA, by the 


TURKS. From the German. By the EARL of ELLES- 
MERE. Price 2s. 6d, 


2. 


GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 
RICHARD FORD, Price 5s. 


By 


3. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 
HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS. By CHARLES ST. 
JOHN. Price is. 

4. 

SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHAN- 
ISTAN, and the DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. By Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG. Price 2s. 6d, 


5. 


MEMOIRS of a CHURCH 
MISSIONARY in CANADA. By Rev. J. ABBOTT. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

6. 


LIVONIAN TALES. By Author of 


“ Letters from the Baltic.” Price 2s. 6d. 


7. 


TYPEE; or, the MARQUESAS 
ISLANDERS. By HERMANN MELVILLE. Price 5s. 


8. 


MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. Price 2s. 64. 


By 


9. 

The FRENCH in ALGIERS, and 
ABD-EL-KADER. Translated by Lady DUFF GORDON, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

10. 


LIFE of the GREAT CONDE, 
Lord MAHON. Price 5s. 


By 


ll. 


The AMBER WITCH: a most inter- 
esting Trial for Witchcraft. Translated by Lady DUFF 
GORDON. Price 2s. 6d. 


12. 
SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH 


WALES and the BUSH. By Mrs. MEREDITH. Price 
2s. 6d. 


13. 
The FALL of the JESUITS. 


lated from the French. Price 2s. 6d. 


Trans- 


14, 

MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA 
during his RESIDENCE at the COURT of CHINA. Price 
2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


-TIONARY, improved by TARVER. 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 


Miss ROWAN’S NEW MODERN FRENCH 
READING BOOK, for Schools and Young Persons. Care. 
fully selected from— 

Alexandre Dumas De Lamartine 

Alexis de Tocque- Emile Souvestre 

ville Eugéne Sue 

Alfred de Vigny Frédéric Soulié 

Alphonse Karr Guizot 

Augustin Thierry Gustave De Beau- 

Bignon mont 

Capefigue Jules Janin 

De Balzac Léon Gozlan 
With a Translation of the New and Difficult Words and 
Phrases. Fep. 8vo, 6s, 


Merle D’Aubigné 
Mérimée 

Michelet 
Salvandi 
Théophile Layallée 
Thiers 

Victor Hugo 
Villemain 


2. 
TARDY’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DIc. 
Fep. 8vo, 7s, 
3. 
Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR, New Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
£4. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY, 
By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 3d Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6q, 
5. 
The USE of the BODY in RELATION to 
the MIND. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE, Post 8vo, 9s, 


6. 
The CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS in ROME, 
By the Rev. W. KIP, A.M. Edited by the Rey. W, 
SEWELL, B.D. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


7. 
TREVOR; or, the New Saint Francis. A Tale 
for the Times, Fep. 8vo, 6s, 

8. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 
New Edition. Edited, with Additions from Knox and Cole. 
ridge, by the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, A.M. 2 vols, 8yo, 
Portraits, 28s. ‘ 


MILNER’S HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
CHRIST. New Edition. Edited by the Rev. T. GRAN. 
THAM, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. (Zn a few days, 

10. 

Prof. OWEN’S LECTURES on COMPARA. 
TIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Vol. II, $y, 
Woodcuts, 14s. ‘- 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
9th Edition. 8vo, Wood Engravings by Tuompsoy, after 
Sm1IRKE, Howarp, &c. One Guinea. 

12. 

MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS and OTHER 
POEMS. Square crown 8vo, Portrait, 18s.; morocco, 36). 
(bound by Hayday.) - 

The ‘LYTELL GESTE’ and other ROBIN 
HOOD BALLADS. Edited by J. M. GUTCH, F.AS,; 
illustrated by F. W. Faixnott, F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

14. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME. Illustrated by G.Scuarr, Jun. Wood-Engravings 
by THomPson. Fep. 4to, 2ls.; morocco, 423. (bound ly 
Hayday.) Re 


THOMAS MOORE’S HISTORY of IRE-., 
LAND. 4 vols. 8vo, Vignette-Titles, 24s, 
lf 
MR. M‘CULLOCH’S STATISTICAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
New Edition, corrected. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


v7. 

FOOD for the MILLION: MAIZE against 
POTATO. A Case for the Times. By AMICUS CURL. 
Fep. 8vo, 58. - 

A HANDBOOK of ANGLING. By 
By EPHEMERA (of Bell’s Life in London). Fcp. 8vo, with 


Iilustrations. - n a few days. 


BUDGE’S PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 
New Edition, enlarged. 8vo, Portrait, 12s, 


——- 


CRESY’S EN CYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 8vo, above 3000 Woodcuts, 3/, 13s, 6d. 


London: Loncman, Browyx, Green, and Lonemané. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 27, 1847. 
MR. BENTLEY’S‘ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY, 






z. 
In3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
by WILLIAM and GEorGE MEAsoM, 2/, 2s. neatly bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 










11. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


KIRKHOLME PRIORY; 
OR, MODERN HEROISM. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Ransom.” 








11. . 

Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

In 8vo, with numerous Engravings, &c., 14s, bound, 
VOL. I. of Sir HARRIS NICOLAS’S 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 








5t. , 
Tn post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CLEVELAND: 
A TALE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 






v. . 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations by W. and G. Measom, 
30s. elegantly bound, 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “‘ Visits to Remarkable 

laces,” ‘‘ The Book of the Seasons,” &c. 







vI. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d. 


EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
CHAPLAIN: 
— ee of Ministerial Intercourse with 
Criminals of various Classes, with their Confessions. 


vil. 

In 1 vol., with IMustrations by Leecu and Greorce Crurk- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, price 10s. 6d. bd, 
THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 

And other Poems. 
With a Memoir of the Rev. R. H. BanHam. 
Edited by his Son. 
%,° New Editions of the First andSecond Series are now ready. 


VIII. 
Handsomely bound, in half-morocco, price 8s, 6d. 
Tue New VoLumeE oF 
BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE, 
CONTAINS 
The SECOND VOLUME of LORD MAHON’S COLLEC- 

TIVE EDITION of the LETTERS of the EARL of CHES- 

TERFIELD. To be completed in four volumes. 

*,* The first Siz Volumes of the above Series (containing 
the whole of the ‘‘ Collective Edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters”) are now ready, price 21. 11s., or each Volume sepa- 
rately, 8s. 6d., with numerous Portraits. 
































































With an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of Daniel Web- 
ster (the American Senator), from an Original Painting. 
THE MARCH NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 

will contain: 


Sir ALDINGAR—THEFTS from the PERCY RELIQUES. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 


With an Illustration by Leech. 
An Episode in the Life of Ole; The Spanish Succession and 






Spa- 

Bull, by H.C. Andersen. nish Marriages, by Dr. W.C. 

A Baccbanalian Vislon, by Alfred | | Taylor. oe 4 c 
wishes sti, The Midnight b 

English Artists in Rome. Bracegirdie. rge, by Captain 


The LATE BISHOP of NORWICH_and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 
By ONE of HIS DAUGHTERS. 
in Dacre—Mathias—Nicholini — Dr. Parr — Wilberforce —Gurney— 


rs. Fry—Mrs. Opie—Charlotte Smith—Hannah More—Lord Byron— 
Miss Millbank—Queen Caroline. 


Devonshire Superstitions: Mrs. 
James Whittle, by Miss K.Taylor. 
A Sentimental Journey through 








A Rencontre with some Bachtiari 
Bandits, between Ispahan and 
jiraz, by the Hon. Charles 
Stuart Saville. 
Brian O’Linn; or, Luck is E 
thing, by the Author of * 
Sports of the West.” 


‘ Normandy. 
Laugh with Nature, by the Rey. 
G. Aspinall. 
Biographical Sketch of Daniel 
ebster, with a Portrait 


CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, : 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” Sc. 


aaeye 
Wild 





Rictarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF LILLY DAWSON. 


By Mrs. CROWE, Authoress of “Susan Hopley,” &c, 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 
“ «Temptation and Atonement’ will be generally acknowledged to be the among the most touching as well as picturesque 


narratives that have ever proceeded from Mrs. Gore’s practised pen. It is likely to make a powerful impression on all 
classes of readers.” —Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in One Volume (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), illustrated with 
1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. bound, 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1847. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c.; and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.” —Sun, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
A THIRD EDITION of| The CONCLUDING VO- 


HOCHELAGA; or, England in the New World. Edited by| LUMES (VI. and VII.) of The D”ARBLAY DIARY and 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of ‘‘The Crescent} LETTERS. 
and the Cross.” 2 vols., 21s. bound. whe 

‘‘ We recommend ‘ Hochelaga’ most heartily, in case avy N -B.—Purchasers of the first five volumes are recom- 
of our readers may as yet be unacquainted with it.”—Quar- mended immediately to order the completion of their sets, to 
terly Review. prevent disappointment. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 


Second Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo, 3/. 3s. ° 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


This Edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and Notes, carefully revised, with Notes by the Editor to correct 
the errors of Gibbon, and especially to put the unwary reader on his guard against his misstatements regarding Christianity, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW AND REVISED LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS’S 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Now ready, handsomely printed, in 8 vols. Svo (with Portrait), price 37. 4s. in cloth, 


THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies left by Steevens and Malone. 


With a Selection of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most eminent Commentators; 
a History of the Stage; and a Life of Shakspeare. 


By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 


The Text of this New Edition (1847) having been carefully examined and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public as 
a more accurate version than any other of recent date. 


Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
J. Dowding; J. Hearne; J. Bain; Capes and Son; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; L. Booth; 
T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; M. Coomes; E. Rainford; Bickers and Co.; J. F. Setchel; G. Routledge ; 
Parry, Blenkarne, and Co.; W. and H. White; J. Cornish; J. Green; G. Willis; and Waller and 


Son. Also, Deightons, Cambridge; Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; Black, and Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Of whom may be had, a Complete Edition of the Plays, in One Volume, price only 12s. 





THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, &c. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





On Sarturpay, the 27th of Marcu, will commence, 


‘ Ge Si In Weekly Numbers,, . 


Containing Sixteen clear and handsomely printed pages, small 8vo, double columns, 


PRICE THREE HALFPENCE EACH, 


And in Monthly Parts, sewed in a Wrapper, 


A CHEAP EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Works to be comprised in this Cheap Edition will be :— 





THE PICKWICK PAPERS, which, completed in about Thirty-two Numbers, will cost - 48. Od. 
NICHOLAS. NICKLEBY, 32 Numbers A a] ‘ . : ‘ ee Oe 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ,” 20 Numbers ‘ ‘ 5 ; 4 ‘ a ee 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 24 Numbers ° ‘ ‘ . ° . ». 8:50 
BARNABY RUDGE, 24 Numbers ‘ “veda ‘ . ° ‘ eiiQu se 
AMERICAN NOTES, 12 Numbers ‘ . . . ° . ° "fe Sp 
OLIVER TWIST, 20 Numbers , . ‘ ; ; . . oe 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 32 Numbers ‘ ° ‘ . . é y So -@ 













ADDRESS. 


On the 31st March, 1836, the Publication of “THe PostHumous PAPERS OF THE Piekwick CiuB” was begun, in what was 
‘then a very unusual form, at less than one-third of the price in the whole of an ordinary novel, and in Shilling Monthly Parts, On 
-Saturday, the 27th of March, 1847, the proposed Re-issue, unprecedented, it is believed, in the history of Cheap Literature, will be 
ee . ite an author to describe his own books. If they cannot speak for themselves, he is likely to do little service by speaking 
for them. It is enough to observe of these, that eleven years have strengthened in their writer's mind every purpose and sympathy 
he has endeavoured to express in them; and that their re-production in a shape which shall render them easily accessible asa 
‘possession by all classes of society, is at least consistent with the spirit in which they have been written, and is the fulfilment ofa 
— ioe eeedad that this CHEAP EpITIon, now announced, should not be undertaken until the books were much older, or 
the Author was dead. But the favour with which they have been received, and the extent to which they have circulated, and 
continue to circulate, at five times the proposed price, justify the belief that the living Author may enjoy the pride and honour of 
their widest diffusion, and may couple it with increased personal emolument. 


This belief is supported by the conviction, that the Cuzap Enpition will in no way clash or interfere with that already existing, 


The existing edition will always contain the original illustrations, which, it is hardly necessary to add, will constitute no part of the 
Cueap Epition: and its form is perfectly distinct and different. Neither will any of the more recent writings of the Author ; those 
now in progress of publication, or yet to come; appear in the Cueap Epirtion, until after the lapse of a VERY CONSIDERABLE 
PERIOD, and-when their _— in the original form shall, by degrees, and in the course of years, have placed them on a level 
ith their predecessors. — , 
ea py eat in his new guise, a permanent inmate of many English homes, where, in his old shape, he was only known as a guest 
or hardly known at all: to be well thumbed and soiled in a plain suit that will bear a great deal, by children and grown people, at 
the fireside and on the journey: to be hoarded on the humble shelf where there are few books, and to lie about in libraries like any 
familiar piece of household stuff that is easy of replacement : and to see and feel this—not to die first, or grow old and passionless: 
must obviously be among the hopes of a living author, venturing on such an enterprise, Without such hopes it never could be set 
on foot. I have no fear of being mistaken in acknowledging that they are mine; that they are built, in simple earnestness and 
grateful faith, on my experience, past and present, of the cheering-on of very many thousands of my countrymen and country wonier, 


than now ;—and that hence this Cueap Enirion is projected. 
never more numerous or true to me than ) ince ee Gaamiis 





: j h Tale will be published on its conclusion in Weekly Numbers. A Frontispiece to each Tale, engraved on 
Wood oe yes POT Artist, will also be given at the same time. The whole Text will be carefully revised and 


corrected throughout, by the Author. 
‘Country Booksellers are requested to obtain Prospectuses from their Town Correspondents, or to apply for them direct to the Publishers 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand; 
JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; CUMMING and FERGUSON, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





mberwel pad, in furrey, Printer, and Francs 
Ca: wl yf; Fok = Toe q pater, © _—_ 


i, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 . 
mover Stu Wellington Street, Strand, ® 


Printed by Charles Robson, umber 51 Liverpool Street, Clarendon Terrace, 

okt nk pies thon: taoke iemet i Count, inter, at Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish 

William seers ema ar Humber’ 13 ‘South Mellen sinets in the Povish of Seist George, Sieneost Square, in ti County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary Gazette Office, Number 
the precinctaf the Savopia’ the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, on Saturday, February 27, 1817.—Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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